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NOVEL JUNK-SHOPS AND 
THEIR KEEPERS. 
T EVER offensively obtruded upon public no- 
tice by signs swung out suggestively before 
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mammoth of his race finds food and shelter, the 
cocoa-nut-tree supplying in ample measure every 
needed want. Towering to a height of threescore 
feet, abundantly supporting rich clusters of nuts 
poised on its summit, and throwing out below a 


open doors ; never crowded in an unseemly way— broad extent of sheltering arms, it indeed offers 


a fringing of gutter-gathered fragments strewed 
about the entrance. No, indeed. Birgus latro 
and his congeners have quite another fashion of 
arranging clippings garnered up for future use. 
Barter never enters into their calculations, The 
nickname of “ junkers,” derisively thrust upon 
them, bestowed through the greed of a lazy, list 
less set of human beings, is not a truthful title, 
and, shame upon the miserable plunderers, steal 
ing from honest homes their hard-earned house- 
hold comforts ! 

The crab tribe, well known all over the world 
is rich in “ representative members,” different 
species following out through peculiarity of soil 
and climate marked characteristics. 

Among these crustaceans, Birgus latro holds 
enviable rank. In the islands of the Indian 


to Birgus latro a most inviting bill of fare. A 
famous worker is our “robber-crab,” as his home 
of winding galleries, traversing the earth through 
an endless net-work of roots, will show; a bur- 
rower of more than ordinary skill, an upholsterer, 
too, lining his subterranean chambers with leaves, 
grasses, and many-hued fibrous tissues—thread- 
like material, massed into couches, whereon may 
repose in state the master of the household, ma- 
terfamilias, and their frisky progeny. 

This thrift and industry is eagerly noted by. 
envious, watchful eyes. The wily, unscrupulous 
Malay steals without’ mercy all he can lay his 
hands on, and the unoffending owners must anew 
refurnish their comfortless apartments, and fill 
up again the now barren larder. 

The crab family have ways of their own as 


Ocean, at his very hand, as one may, say, this | runners and biters—a reputation well maintained 








Fig. 1.—Pxain anp Srrirep Serce Dress.—Front. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. X., Figs. 51-57. 


[For Back, see Illustration on Page 


] 











1rough all‘ ages,.and in all parts of the world. | in hue, with something of a yellowish tinge— 
tl h all’ ages,.and in all parts of tl Id. | I tl tl fa yell h t 


When beset by foes and put upon their mettle, 
alas for scheming adversaries ! an immense claw, 
thrust vigorously out, seizes the victim, grappling 
without mercy the invading party, and then cool- 
ly shaking off the protruding limb, severing en- 
tirely its connection with the body, the victor re- 
tires, “laughing in its sleeve,” no doubt, as the 
sufferer, still writhing under the pinching grip, is 
left alone to contend as it can with the nipper still 
elasping it with unabated power, the enemy ex- 
periencing as mucl: pain as if the crab itself still 
held it fast, while Birgus, retiring under covert 
of darkness to some friendly crevice, awaits with 
patience the regrowth of the lost member. 
August is the month in which the crab family 
exchange their worn and soiled garments for new 
and stylish suits. Into their hidden chambers 
withdrawing for a season from the world and its 
cheerful allurements, they bar the entrance and 
compose themselves. to silence. On emerging 
from this annual seclusion, great. care must for a 
time be taken lest marauders pounce upon theni 
before the new attire—a fresh and delicate brown 


shall have become sufficiently strong; but “ cal- 
careous matter is rapidly deposited upon the ten- 
der membrane,” and soon the new and beautiful 
armor becomes even a safer shield than thé late- 
ly cast-off wrappings 

Birgus latro, the “ robber-crab,” differing slight 
ly from his has a hard 
plates, like a coat of mail, “ defending in this way 
the abdomen.” 


confréres, covering of 
Another peculiarity marking his 
family is the endowment of two reservoirs, “ one 
on each side of the cephalo-thorax, in which the 
organs of respiration lie.” Once in twenty-four 
hours these must be replenished, and the huge 
fellow, up, as it were, 
‘a sufficient quantity of water to keep the gills 
in working order.” 


travelling seaward, pumps 


Birgus, tramping along, must present a very 
droll appearance, set up apparently two feet or 
more above the ground, supported by its two cen- 
tral pairs of legs, and if intercepted in its retreat, 
brandishing with oddly demonstrating flourishes 
its formidable weapons, “ clattering them loudly- 
and always keeping its face toward the enemy.” 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain AND FLOWERED 
Damask Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 


Fias, 1-5.—LADIES’ 


Fig. 3—Gros Grars anp FLOWERED 
Damask Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-10. 


AND CHILDREN’S 





HOUSE AND STREET SUITS. 


Fig. 4.—Biack Gros 
Grain WALKING Svirt. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Surr ror Girt rrom 6 To 8 
Years otp.—Bacx.—For Front, see 


Illustration on Page 116.—{For pattern 
and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, 
Figs. 33-41.] 
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THREE CHARGES. 


Tnere’s a maiden up the avenue— 
I see her every day— 

She has stolen! she has stolen! 
Stolen my heart away. 


There’s a maiden up the avenue— 
I make the charge with pain— 

She has forged, Sir! yes, she’s forged, Sir! 
Forged an eternal chain. 


There’s a maiden up the avenue— 
Ye gods! can such things be ?— 
She has murdered! she has murdered! 
Murdered my sleep hath she. 


For thieving, forging, murdering, 
Oh, 'twould be joy divine 

T’ arrest her! yes, arrest her! 
Help me, St. Valentine! 





The Circulation of HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Satrurpay, Fesrvary 24, 1877. 








0 Cut Paper Patterns of two new and ele- 
gant Spring Suits, viz., the Princesse Basque 
and Tablier Skirt ; and the Agnes Sorel Basque, 
Long Fan Over-Skirt, and Demi-trained Skirt, 
will be published with our next Number. For 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 127. 





0 The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February 17 contains a fine double- 
page engraving, entitled 


‘‘GRINDING A SKATE IN FRIESLAND,” 


and an interesting picture of adventure in the 
Arctic Regions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February 24. 








ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 

ODERN taste, or modern indifference 

to romance, is carrying us farther and 
farther away from the delights and recrea- 
tions which St. Valentine’s Day once afford- 
ed the youthful mind; “the immortal go- 
between” has very nearly lost the confidence 
of the lovers of the present century, and it 
is surprising if they do not already look upon 
him as something of an old fogy, whose reign 
was more ridiculous than dignified for a 
priest and martyr. Perhaps the observance 
of this season was a fashion, which, having 
served its turn, retires into obscurity for the 
nonce, only to come into favor again, after 
a certain period of seclusion, as other old 
fashions revive after a lapse of years and 
take a new lease of popularity; and it may 
be that there are still remote country towns 
in existence into which the spirit of the age 
has not yet sufficiently penetrated to per- 
vert the worship of the ancient and indul- 
gent bishop, and where he lends a helping 
hand to bashful lovers, and smooths the 
course of true love by many a pretty device 
and tender sentiment. When we are re- 
minded that St. VALENTINE shuffled off this 
mertal coil somewhere in the year 270, and 
that even in our own time the letters which 
have passed through the London post-office 
alone on this eventful day have reached the 
sum of two hundred thousand beyond the 
usual daily average, we are enabled to form 
some idea of the amount of pleasant non- 
sense for which he is thought accountable. 

“Hail, Bishop Vatentise! whose day is this: 
All the air is thy diocese,” 

sang the poet Donne, and he might have 
confessed that all mankind were his parish- 
ioners, no less than the birds. But whether 
St. VALENTINE himself gives countenance to 
all this folly, or whether he is to thank the 
pastors of the early Church, who, as some 
assert, attempted to transform the nature 
of pagan pastimes by celebrating them un- 
der the auspices of saints’ days, and thus 
consigned all Christian and pagan lovers to 
his tender mercies, yet it is true that those 
who shared in the festivities and clung to 
its favorite superstitions are more to be en- 
vied than we who laugh at its foolishness 
and deny its privileges. What a pleasing 
anxiety the damsel of that day must have 
suffered, with the certain assurance that the 
first swain she should meet on this gracious 
occasion would prove her sweetheart willy- 
nilly! and how diligently she must have 
lain in wait for the youth she preferred, 
and what incessant arts she may have prac- 
ticed to bring about the desired results! 
Alas for the wise virgins of to-day, dissent- 
ers from the amiable bishop’s congregation, 
heretics from his creed! The happy chances 
of this morning do not profit you, neither 
does the mail bring you sweet protesta- 
tions, nor your valentine “a Turkey stone 
set with diamonds.” The worthy priest of 
the third century has lived in vain, so far 
as your love affairs are concerned, 











F the carpet acts as 
the background to 
the furniture of a room, 
the wall-paper may be 
said to be its atmos- 
phere, for it is indeed 
as much so as if it were 
the medium through 
which all its objects 
were seen, and it per- 
forms for the room the 
same function that the 
air does for the earth when it becomes the 
boundary line of sight where the sky slips 
over its side; and thus the importance of 
wisdom and taste in its choice may easily be 
seen. 

It is very far from being an affair of small 
consequence, as many seem to think it is, 
what the paper may be in a room, since with 
our cabinets and pictures, and brackets and 
sconces, and vases and busts and old china, 
we can nearly cover it: very far, because, 
whatever be the furnitures, a large share of 
the whole temperament of the room will be 
given by the wall-paper; and it is only now 
and then that we come across a person with 
any transmuting power capable of taking 
an ugly paper that may not be removed, and 
by means of different ones representing dado 
and frieze and edgings, securing a harmoni- 
ous and quite satisfactory whole. 

The color of the wall-paper is a thing to 
be decided, of course, only by the furnisher, 
and will be chosen in relation to the general 
tone of color chosen for the room. Like the 
curtains and furniture coverings, it must ei- 
ther be in contrast or in unison with the car- 
pet, although in more delicate tints, sub- 
dued meanwhile, and quiet both in hue and 
pattern. It will always be well for the fur- 
nisher, unless possessed of a nice instinct for 
color, to look into the analogies of colors a 
little in the beginning, to remember that 
the primary colors—blue, yellow, and red— 
have their complements in orange, purple, 
and green, and that the tertiary colors—the 
russets, citrines, and olives—have again 
their own complements; and with these, of 
late, very fine effects have been produced. 
M. CHEVREUL, of the Gobelins factory, has 
made some valuable observations upon the 
harmonies of the various colors, and he clas- 
sifies the harmonies resulting from immedi- 
ate juxtaposition of certain tones, where the 
pure tint is either dulled or heightened by 
admixture of black or white, those result- 
ing from pure tint mixed with the least oth- 
er color, and those where well-contrasted 
colors seem all to be under the bloom of one 
of the colors a little stronger than the rest ; 
and he carries the subject out to very close 
limits, the chief fact eliminated being that 
colors seen together differentiate themselves 
to the last degree, these mutually dulling 
each other, those heightening and intensi- 
fying each other. A little attention to 
the subject, although not necessarily on 
a very minute scale, will prevent violent 
dissonances hurting the eye, and secure 
agreeable sensations. But those who do 
not dare to trust to their artistic sense or 
knowledge in giving the strong colors near 
neighborhood, will usually be safe in using 
the varying shades of one main body tint, 
whatever that may be, having in mind, how- 
ever, the danger to health of the arsenical 
tints. Yetif one is agitated upon the ques- 
tion of health, a painted wall will always be 
found to be cleaner and surer than any pa- 
per, owing to its washable nature. Still, a 
painted surface, be it ever so well done and 
delicately stenciled, is always wanting in 
that powdery bloom which gives a charm to 
the paper-hanging. There is not, more- 
over, any such talent among the frescoers 
and stencilers of the day as there is among 
the designers of wall-papers, some among 
the very best pencils of England and of all 
Europe being engaged upon these designs. 
There are plain papers to be had in the mean 
time that may be wiped down with a wet 
cloth. 


Watt. Paper. 


The choice of design in the paper is an | 
affair of merely secondary difficulty, since | 


the effect of color is omnipresent, but of de- 
sign is not always by any means so apparent. 
A close and small design for the main por- 
tion of the wall may be pronounced the best, 
except in extraordinarily large rooms; but 









even where large figures are used, the out- 
lines should be so interlaced and mingled 
and the colors so subtly blended that it will 
not be easy to tell at once where this figure 
ends and that begins. As a general thing, 
such papers as these well-blended large pat- 
terns are their own decoration, and need no 
pictures upon them, although they will re- 
ceive statuary. The diapered and damask- 
ed and calendered papers can hardly be ren- 
dered out of taste; but if natural imitations 
are given, they must be more or less conven- 
tionalized, and, moreover, given flatly, that 
is, without shadbws of objects or any thing 
that can afford relief to the representations; 
the spotty effect which is made by the repe- 
tition of detached bunches of flowers on any 
ground is something to be avoided; and the 
opposite treatment, by-the-way—the attempt 
to lift the height of a room by stripes—is.a 
poor artifice that meets its own reward. But 
even the diapered surface is one full of re- 
currence, and with all the warnings against 
the use in sleeping-rooms of those patterns 
where the repeats may be counted, we think 
it would be almost impossible to have even 
so much figure there as the mere watery lines 
of a calendered paper which the fevered eye, 
weary of vacancy, would not seize upon; the 
most closely woven curves and angles and 
the colors of the best conventionalized pa- 
pers that eye is capable of distorting into 
monstrous shapes. Papers in plain colors 
come, such as those already mentioned, oiled 
papers, as they are called, of the “patent 
washable tints,” with which one can avoid 
this difficulty ; but if one is obliged to use 
them, one is debarred from the opportunity 
of a great deal of delightful effect, such as 
may be obtained from the Morris and 
DRESSER papers, for instance. 

Paper-hanging is quite a modern inven- 
tion, after all; that is,in its Western use. 
In the East wall-papers had been known 
from time immemorial; but it was only to- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century 
that they were brought from China, import- 
ed into England and Holland along with a 
multitude of other indiennes and chinoise- 
ries. France took hold of the idea and per- 
fected it, and has hitherto produced the best, 
while Germany and Belgium have given the 
cheapest papers; but England has lately 
come to rival France. There is now a vast 
variety to choose from every where: mount- 
ing from the rough kitchen fourpenny pa- 
per that, put on wrong side out, when its 
pattern is but slightly stamped, presents a 
uniform gray surface like something a great 
deal more expensive, and where the pattern 
is heavily stamped, presents a damascened 
gray surface, to those elaborate in art and 
material, whose use in a single room requires 
an expenditure of a small fortune. There 
are the common satin-faced ones, the more 
desirable rough-surfaced sort, the gilded, 
silvered, and bronzed grounds, embossed gilt 
and mica, imitation of silks and tapestries, 
cretonnes and chintzes, raised and stamped 
velvets; there are some like delicate mus- 
lins embroidered in chain stitch and lined 
with color, at six dollars a roll and upward ; 
others like the dark old embossed Spanish 
leathers buttoned to the wall, from nine to 
twelve dollars a roll, according to present 
prices; there are the thick Japanese papers, 
where the black ground riots in fantastic 
assemblage of all rich colors, where a gold 
ground carries birds and butterflies and fans 
in charming confusion, and those of lighter, 
less marked, and less agreeable character- 
istics, at about the same price as the leather 
papers; others yet more expensive, thick 
and heavy, a finely glazed porcelain-like 
representation of tiles of all sorts, for those 
that will have them in imitation; and in 
addition there are the frescoed papers, and 
those for ceilings, for dadoes, and for friezes. 
It would be hard if out of such a variety one 
could not get up rooms that would be satis- 
fying to the most demanding sense of the 
beautiful. 

The same factory that issnes what are 
called the Morris papers—as a single de- 
signer can hardly afford a factory of his 
own—issues many others of very similar 
character both in design and in that color- 
ing where the old tints are so exquisitely 
graded and combined that they produce the 
effect of new ones, Indeed, the Morris 





school, if wé may use the phrase, seems to 
have caught the secret of the old colorists, 
especially of the workers in tapestry, al- 
though it does not by any means refuse help 
from the latest chemical invention. The 
greater number of all these papers are con- 
ventionalized in their designs ; that is, even 
where the natural leaf and flower are used, 
they are so interwoven, melted, and min- 
gled, so changed in inessentials, yet so re- 
fined and so intensified, yet all the time in 
arrangement corresponding to geometric rule 
and principle, that they seem like the flow- 
ers of some enchanted land rather than those 
of our own, reminding one of all sorts of 
weird conditions and fancies. We can re- 
call, in particular, one Morris paper of ideal- 
ized jasmif® flowers and leaves, the design 
forming its own background, and where the 
tints were more suggestively and conven- 
tionally treated than the shapes, with their 
pale olivine, fulvous, creamy shades, which 
in themselves so transformed the flowers 
that they seemed to be fresh combinations 
of old lines, and had the virtue of new crea- 
tions, yet, although so full of color, bridally 
pure and delicate. Indeed, it is this new 
creation, this leading up of beauty into high- 
er reaches by the new combination of the 
old elements, that makes a part of the merit 
of conventionalized treatment. “Transform- 
ed by grace,” said an old nun in explaining 
it, “nothing on earth perfect till grace illu- 
mines it.” We presume this condition of 
conventionalizing would hardly obtain with 
most artists, who believe rather in the neces- 
sities of art than in the mysticisms of relig- 
ion, and who hold that conventionalism is 
required in order to prevent an individual- 
ity of detail that may turn the mind from 
broad general effect. Yet it is scarcely more 
than a searching way of repeating uncon- 
sciously Mr. WORNUM’S assertion that “ where 
the mind views something more than the sur- 
face, or where the eyes are auxiliary only to 
the mind, every natural object may be sug- 
gestive of some new essential form or com- 
bination of forms. The lotus, the lily, and 
the tulip must be something more than flow- 
ers to the designer, or his use of them is lim- 
ited indeed.” Merely natural representation 
also, it may be said, is imitative and weak, 
but conventional treatment is interpretative 
and loftier: one is a photograph, the other 
is a design ; one is mere handicraft, the oth- 
er is art. No ornament, the authority just 
quoted tells us, “is beautiful because it rep- 
resents any natural object, but because it 
has been chosen to illustrate certain sym- 
metries or contrasts by the very nature of 
vision delightful to the mind, just as har- 
monies and melodies delight it through an- 
other of its senses ;” and we are further told 
that the effect of the whole design should 
never be hindered by attention to details, 
as it is in the natural imitations ;, that where 
nature groups, it is not the individual but 
the group that is the ornament; and thus 
where we make the individual ornamental, 
as we do in natural imitation again, we con- 
form to nature in a little thing, but outrage 
her in a great. And the broad fact remains 
that the natural representation is a picture, 
and in being a picture it loses, of course, all 
power of being an ornamental detail of a 
scheme; but the natural representation, tak- 
en and transformed to a “harmonic succes- 
sion of curves,” that is, conventionalized, has 
gone through an organic process ; it has gone 
through this organic process in the human 
brain, and in becoming idealized is as much 
finer, loftier, and nobler as the living soul is 
better than dead matter. And all this holds 
true as much in every other sort of orna- 
mental design as in that of wall-paper. Cor- 
REGGIO, indeed, may paint his disputed wall 
surface of rosy children peeping through 
trellises covered with blossoming vines; but 
only CorreGGio. The rest of us are wiser 
to avoid that sort of realism on our walls, 
for the simple reason, if for no nobler one, 
that it is absolutely impossible in decency 
to set the furniture against the picture it 
makes, or to hang one picture on another. 
That furnisher, on the whole, will have chos- 
en the best paper who has made it subsidiary 
to the ornamental scheme of the room—for 
we presume that if there is any uncommon 
care in the matter at all, there is an orna- 
mental scheme to be considered—and will 
have called no more attention to its details 
and particulars than is called to the details 
of the soft gray bloom with which some 
misty mornings suffuse the air. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING SILKS. 

MPORTATIONS of spring silks will be small- 
er than they have been for years, The largest 
buyers have been exceedingly cautious in their 
purchases, on account of the advance in the price 
of raw silk, and because of the depressed condi- 
tion of the country. European manufacturers 
are also complaining of the hard times, and have 
not attempted to produce many novelties, hence 
we have the discouraging message that there will 
be very few new designs, and these will be mark- 
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ed at higher prices than silks have been selling 
within the last three years. 


SELF-COLORED GROS GRAINS. 


The new self-colored gros grains have the soft 
cashmere finish, with demi-lustre, and medium 
reps, neither very heavy, like poplin, nor too 
small, as in taffeta. The colors that predominate 
are blue, brown, dark steel, and smoke shades. 
Of brown shades, seal brown will remain in fa- 
vor; the largest importations of blue are indi- 
go tints ; green ranges from the creamy tilleul, or 
linden, to dark bouteille and myrtle green. Among 
others are Holbein green; bronzes with reddish 
tints, with green, and with brown prevailing ; the 
natural beige shades and marron, or chestnut 
brown, are still in favor; prune, plum, and blue 
damson colors will be considered stylish; there 
are also moss and lichen greens of various shades. 
Preference is shown for the positive colors that 
have been gradually coming into favor for two 
years. 

BLACK SILKS. 


The same soft cashmere finish seen on colored 
silks is liked for black gros grains, and the me- 
dium grain is also chosen. There will, however, 
be few dresses made entirely of black gros grain, 
as the variety of damask, armure, and brocaded 
silks is largely increased, and many of these are 
so inconspicuous in design that the most quiet 
tastes will be pleased. Taffeta silks that are so 
cool and pleasant for warmer weather are again 
offered, but their high gloss has hitherto kept 
them unpopular. They make most serviceable 
dresses, as their smooth surface does not retain 
dust, and those who can afford the expense will 
use them for travelling suits. 


ARMURE SILKS. 


The smallest armure figures will be probably 
the first choice for the silks that are used as 
parts of costumes in combination with gros grain. 
These are tiny oblong horizontal figures, like par- 
allelograms with their ends rounded. They are 
shown in a long list of colors, such as moss green, 
gros blue, myrtle, cream, etc. They will be used 
for princesse dresses, polonaises, and for basques 
with tabliers. These armure silks were worn a 
few years ago, and many old dresses that have 
been laid aside will now be brought into use 
again; no matter if the shade is not one of the 
newest, it can be combined with another stylish 
shade or else used in contrast, and the dress, 
made properly, will be admired. The long straight 
back breadths formerly used for trained skirts 
will now form the fronts of a princesse dress or 
polonaise, while shorter pieces can be used for 
the back, as the place of joining the waist to the 
skirt can be concealed under the scarfs or sashes 
that now cross the back below the waist. 


BROCADED SILKS. 


The soft yielding silks in broeaded or damask 
designs are largely imported in very light quali- 
ties, scarcely heavier than the plaid Louisines so 
long in vogue. Leaf patterns will remain most 
stylish among these, and especially what the 
French call feuille fossile, or skeleton leaves on a 
ground of darker shade. These are shown in two 
shades of colors, as of écru with seal brown, and 
also in three colors, as bronze with mousse and 
mousse claire, or else mousse (moss) with beige and 
marine blue, or with marron and sapphire, or 
bronze with green and ponceau. Arabesque de- 
signs are smaller than those worn during the 
winter; and this is true of almost all figures. 
Basket-woven patterns are also seen in this light 
quality of silk. 

ORIENTAL SILKS. 


One of the novelties is Persian silk in very 
bright colors, softened by graver ones, in the in- 
tricate geometrical Persian patterns that have be- 
come so familiar. These designs are also shown 
in mixtures of silk and wool that are light enough 
for summer dresses. The soft pliable cachemire 
silks in India patterns are shown in quaintly 
blended colors, with the whole ground covered, 
or else in stripes of solid color, with the alter- 
nating stripes in palm leaves. 

Among fancy silks one of the few novelties is 
a French caprice called pointillé—a plain ground 
nearly concealed by tiny points or dots of many 
brilliant colors. This is bright and gay for sum- 
mer dresses at the watering-places. 


BOURETTE. 

Bourette is offered as a novelty, but has al- 
ready been made known to our readers by Ma- 
dame Raymond’s letters and the importations of 
the fashionable modistes. It is a rough-surfaced 
fabric, made of waste silks of different shades 
and in contrasting colors. The ground is twilled, 
or is comparatively smooth, and is almost cover- 
ed with rough raised figures in irregular damask 
patterns, that are most stylish as they are most 
irregular. It is shown with tilleul ground on 
which are gros vert figures, blue with gray, or 
else gray with beige figures, or with wood colors. 


EVENING SILKS. 


Evening silks are brocaded in all the designs 
just noted, and are accompanied by gros grains 
of similar shades. Tilleul green and yellow 
shades, deeper than the cream-color of last year, 
are those most largely imported. For evening 
dresses there are also gauzes of delicate tints in 
the silk designs. For bridal toilettes are very 
heavy poults de soie im all the blanc shades, as 
French manufacturers call the various tints they 
throw upon white—as silver white, rose white, 
and ivory or cream white. 

CHECKS AND STRIPES. 

Very small checks and very fine hair stripes 
will be chosen for summer silks. The first choice 
in these will be designs that mingle the two shades 
so closely that at a short distance they appear to 
be all one color. Two shades of seal brown, two 


of dark blue, and the contrasts of black with 





white and gray form the bulk of these importa- 
tions. These silks will be used for princesse 
dresses to be worn in the house, and for simple 
suits for morning and afternoon in the street. 
The trimming will be velvet or gros grain of a 
solid color, laid in bias bands or in pleatings, and 
edged with fringe, showing the two shades of the 
silk woven with wide and intricate headings. 


BLACK AND COLORED GRENADINES. 


Grenadines are more largely imported ‘in dark 
colors than they have been for many seasons. 
Until last summer importations were almost en- 
tirely confined to black ; but last year the color- 
ed grenadines came into favor, and will be very 
generally worn next season in dark blue, brown, 
myrtle green, and gray. The open square-mesh 
grenadines known as Mexicaine patterns will no 
longer be the most fashionable choice. In their 
place are armures, damask, and brocaded designs, 
with preference for the armures. The damask 
figures must be very small to be stylish, and are 
best liked in leaf and arabesque patterns. Many 
are shown with open lace-like meshes outlining 
palm leaves or arabesques. There are also va- 
rious striped grenadines, some with wide satin 
stripes alternating with damask stripes, and oth- 
ers with many hair stripes of velvet forming a 
broad stripe between brocaded stripes. 

Novelties are shown in the light gauzes for 
evening dresses. Among these are plush stripes 
half an inch wide, with armure stripes between. 
These are cream, tilleul, pale blue, and canary-col- 
or. Very rich brocaded designs between velvet 
stripes are shown in these light-colored gauzes. 
Lilac, mauve, lavender, and other kindred hues 
are revived, and the clear sea-foam green without 
the yellow of tilleul is also shown. The Persian 
and India gauzes are of gay rich colors, and will 
be liked when toned down by solid-colored gros 
grains, and there are many elaborate designs call- 
ed Renaissance brocades. These gauzes and gren- 
adines will serve as scarf draperies over princesse 
dresses that are partly of silk and partly of the 
thin material. 

SPRING MILLINERY. 


The milliners are also anticipating very few 
novelties this season. Chip bonnets of écru shades 
will continue in vogue, but a great number of fancy 
straws will also be imported. There will be bon- 
nets partly of chip and partly of lace straws, with 
brims of one and crowns of the other. The ca- 
pote shape, it is predicted, will prevail. The fronts 
of all bonnets will be close against the face, but 
there will be some variations in the crowns. Trim- 
mings will be tied closely around the crown, and 
follow its outlines, instead of being massed in 
bows and loops. A great many flowers will be 
used, especially in wreaths and half garlands. 
Tilleul green appears in foliage of every plant. 
Wreaths of rose leaves of shaded green will be 
used for spring hats for young ladies. Silk crowns 
will match the costume in color, and the front will 
be of satin-finished straw or fancy braids. White 
lace will be used in combination with silks and 
gauzes for midsummer bonnets. Many shades of 
yellow deeper than those worn last summer prom- 
ise to be popular. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ArNoLp, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


MADAME CHICHKINE, wife of the Russian min- 
ister, is quite popular with all who know her. 
She was a Russian princess of immense wealth 
when the minister courted and married her. 
They have three children, whose care and edu- 
cation are under the supervision of the widow 
and daughter of an English clergyman of the 
Episcopal Church—ladies of attractive personnel 
and cultivated manners, and to whom the enfants 
are devoted. His Excellency and madame are 
delightful in their home life, and nothing could 
exceed their tender love for their children or 
distinguished consideration displayed in favor 
of their selected guardians. They seem to ap- 
preciate what Americans can rarely understand 
—that persons who are capable of taking charge 
of one’s children morally and intellectually are 
surely entitled to their warmest gratitude and 
friendship. The minister and his wife are great 
pedestrians, and no matter how inclement the 
weather, they may be seen between twelve and 
two walking arm iv arm at a rapid gait toward 
the suburbs. They live quietly, but occasional- 
ly give very elegant dinners. Since his arrival 
here, to avoid mistakes the minister has written 
his name phonetically, SHISHKIN, while his wife’s 
cards are engraved Madame CHICHKINE. 

—The Charlottesville (Virginia) Chronicle pub- 
lishes some extracts from the letters of the late 
WituiaM C. Preston, of South Carolina, in the 
possession of a lady of Charlottesville. In one 
of these letters, reterring to the best course of 
historical reading for a young man, Mr. PRESTON 
puts first the “ Bible, as being the most ancient 
and most important of all books, containing his- 
tories that all ought to and most people do know 
more or less. It is a field of literature with 
which the general mind and heart of Christen- 
dom are most familiar and most interested in, 
and therefore the source of most general sym- 
pathy. Asa book of literature, I think it ought 
to be read with a commentary.” 

—Judge Davis, of the United States Supreme 
Court, who has just been elected United States 
Senator from Illinois, is understood to be the 
only really wealthy man on the bench of the Su- 

preme Court, the figures being over a million. 
Ie is a man of large frame, commanding pres- 
ence, and full of common-sense and good humor 
—a perfectly fearless man, as the following anec- 
dotes will attest: A well-to-do farmer was once 
convicted before him of having counterfeit Unit- 
ed States notes in his possession with the inten- 
tion of passing them. Before pronouncing sen- 
tence Judge Davis asked him if he had arranged 
his affairs in anticipation of his enforced absence 
from home. The farmer replied that the con- 
viction was a surprise to him, and nothing was 
in order, but that he could settle his business in 
about ten days. No one was found to go on his 
bail-bond, and the judge allowed him to depart 
on his own recognizance. The lawyers laughed 








at the idea of the farmer being fool enough to 
come back again, but Judge Davis insisted that 
he had not “taken to the tall timber.’’ His 
judgment of human nature was confirmed, for 
the farmer appeared at the appointed time and 
received his sentence. A loyal Virginian once 
began a suit before him for a review of the pro- 
cedure confiscating $100,000 in State bonds. 
Senator M‘DonaLp argued that as the Contis- 
cation Act made the procedure in the nature of 
an admiralty seizure, there could be no review. 
“ Well,” said the judge, “there may be no prece- 
dent, as you say, M‘DonaLp, for a review in an 
admiralty case, but when such a thing as this 
can happen, it is time there was a precedent, and 
Iam going to make one.” 

—An lowa editor says that the singing-school 
in his town will shortly produce Haypn’s di- 
vine oratorio of “The Cremation.”” Probably on 
Palm-Sunday. 

—In a letter to Mr. Horne, recently published, 
Mrs, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING says this 
of herself: ‘‘ When I had read the Hebrew Bible, 
from Genesis to Malachi, right through, and was 
never stopped by the Chaldee, and the Greek 
eo and Plato right through, from end to end, 

passed as thoroughly through the flood of 
all possible and impossible British and foreign 
novels and romances, with slices of metaphysics 
laid thick between the sorrows of multitudinous 
Celestinas.”’ 

—The following extract from the private let- 

ter of an English lady describes the state recep- 
tion of the harem of the Khedive of Egypt on 
the occasion of the recent Kurban Bairam, the 
great Mohammedan feast of the year, and how 
the harem ladies looked: ‘The ladies of the 
aye ee wore mostly long flowing dresses, loose 
n make, and fastened with a sash round the 
waist. In every case they had a tiny turban of 
the same color as the dress, placed on the back 
of the head like a Parisian bonnet. The hair was 
almost always gathered up on the top of the 
head. We passed on till we came to the recep- 
tion-room of the Khedive’s chief wife. Before 
entering, we heard an extraordinary noise, which 
proved to be the singing and playing of six slave 
girls. They sat in a row, dressed alternately in 
orange and violet silk. The instruments were, 
a double pipe held in either hand by the perform- 
er, and placed together on the lips (as in Fra 
ANGELICO’S pictures), a violin, a lute,a sort of 
zithern, and two tambourines. Two of these girls 
were very merry, and sometimes could scarcely 
sing for laughing. Their singing and playing 
sounded like a queer weird chant sung very 
quickly. The Khedive’s chief wife sat upon a 
sofa, attired in light greenish satin, embroidered 
with gold and diamonds. She rose to receive us 
with much friendliness, and made the usual Arab 
salutation, kissing her hand and touching her 
forehead. We were then invited to sit down, 
and coffee and cigarettes were handed round, 
and we were all expected to drink and smoke. 
A younger princess, on another sofa, was fair, 
with light hair, and looked elegant in white satin 
ornamented with gold and diamonds. Both 
dresses were made in the way I have described. 
It was generally remarked that the jewels were 
few compared with last year. The mistress of 
the ceremonies spoke French, as did one of the 
princesses ; otherwise we heard nothing but Ar- 
abic. The rooms were furnished in French style, 
with gilding and looking-glasses every where; 
only the beautiful Eastern carpets showed Ori- 
ental taste. There were two or three pictures 
in one room—French, but of no particular merit. 
They were hung high, as wall decorations. There 
was no piano, and I did not see any where a sin- 
gle book or any other sign of culture. The la- 
dies struck me as pleasing, gentle, and dignified ; 
only one looked ill and unhappy. But for the 
most part their faces were insipid, and had none 
of that look of intelligence which cultivation 
lends to the dullest English woman.”’ 

—HERBERT SPENCER says, contrary to the 
common belief, the biggest liars among civilized 
and uncivilized men are the most credulous, the 
most superstitious; while lovers of truth are 
the most skeptical, doubting because they know 
the truth is hard to sift out of a bushel of onions. 
For a proper understanding of any thing, its 
genesis has to be gone back into. 

—The Rev. Dr. GuTHrie£ does not think much 
of the saying, ‘‘God made the country, man 
made the town.” On the contrary, he says, ‘I 
bless God for cities. Cities have been as lamps 
of light along the pathway of humanity and re- 
ligion. Within them science has given birth to 
her noblest discoveries. Behind their walls free- 
dom has fought her noblest battles. They have 
stood on the surface of the earth like great break- 
waters, forcing back or turning aside the swell- 
ing tide of oppression. Cities, indeed, have been 
the cradles of human liberty. They have been 
the active centres of almost all church and state 
reformation.” 

—Governor GARLAND, the new United States 
Senator from Arkansas, is said to be a man of 
broad national views. A native of Virginia, and 
a Whig, he was opposed to secession, and went 
into the movement only when he had to. He is 
in his forty-sixth year. He is the author of the 
new Constitution of Arkansas, which is said to 
be a model. He is not a bitter partisan. He is 
a fine speaker. He has developed a splendid 
school system in that State, and has treated the 
colored people well, giving them their fair pro- 
portion of positions according to their numer- 
ical strength. 

—Colonel Preston B. PLUMB, who was elect- 
ed United States Senator from Kansas on the 
31st ult., is an old resident of that State, having 
commenced his career in 1856 as editor of a Re- 
publican paper in Topeka. He commanded one 
of the Kansas regiments during the rebellion. 
At present he is a banker at Emporia. He is 
said to be a man of good abilities, sound judg- 
ment, and of irreproachable personal character. 

—GErORGE Frispize Hoar, the new United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, is fifty years 
old, and a graduate of Harvard. After admission 
to the bar, he was for some time in the office of 
the Hon. Emory Wasusurn. In his profes- 
sion he takes a high rank. Politically, he has 
been in sympathy with his father, the Hon. 
SaMUEL Hoar, and his brother, the Hon. E. 
Rockwoop Hoar. An earnest Whig, he es- 
poused the side of the Free-Soilers when that 

arty was formed, and on the formation of the 

epublican party became one of its most earnest 
supporters. Mr. Hoar has never been a seek- 
er after office, and his honors, though many, have 
been less than would have fallen to his lot had 
he been more willing to accept political = 
tion. In 1852 he was chosen member of the 
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State House of Representatives. Five years later 
he was sent to the Senate from Worcester. Mr. 
Hoar has never held municipal or county office. 
He was elected to the Forty-first Congress, and 
immediately took position with the most able 
and influential of the members representing the 
dominant party. He was re-elected to the Forty- 
second, Forty-third, and Forty-fourth Congress- 
es, each time in deference to the earnest wishes 
of his Republican constituents. 

—It is said that Trinity Church, Boston, has 
furnished more members to the House of Bish- 
ops than any other single church in the country. 
Among them may be numbered Right Rev. Sam- 
UEL PaRKER, the first Bishop of Massachusetts ; 
Right Rev. Gzorce W. Doang, Bishop of New 
Jersey; Right Rev. Joun H. Hopkins, Bishop 
of Vermont; Right Rev. Manton Eastsurn, as- 
sistant bishop, and afterward Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts; Right Rev. Toomas M. Ciark, Bisho 
of Rhode Island; and Right Rev. Jonarwan M. 
Watnwrieat, Bishop of New York. Trinity 
Chureh, New York, has also furnished several 
members of the House of Bishops, among them 
Bishops Provoost, Hopart, Bensamin T. On- 
DERDONK, WAINWRIGHT, NEELY, and Youna. 

—In Dr. CHARLES Mackay’s Forty Years’ Ree- 
ollections, he mentions a visit he paid some twenty 
years ago to the late Jos1an Quincy in Boston, 
then in his ninetieth year. He was in excellent 
health, the cause of which he thus explained to 
Dr. M.: ‘Men and women scarcely ever allow 
the fresh air of heaven to touch any part of their 
bodies except the hands and face, and even to 
these the ladies are systematically unjust by 
wearing gloves and veils. The surface of the 
beautiful human form requires to be for a cer- 
tain period of every day exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere. I take my air bath regularly 
every morning, and walk in my bedroom in puris 
naturalibus, with all the windows open, for a full 
half hour. I also take a water bath daily. I 
read and write for eight hours a day. I sleep 
eight hours, and devote another eight to exer- 
cise, conversation, and meals. I feel within my- 
self a reserve of bodily strength which, I think, 
will carry me to a hundred years, unless I die by 
accident, or am shot or hanged.”’ 

—Burke’s Jeerage of Great Britain, for 1877, 
gives the following brief account of the Drs- 
RAELIS: ‘‘ The family of Disrak ct settled first in 
Spain, and then in Venice. BENJAMIN DiISRAELI 
came to England in the vear 1746. He married, 
in 1765, SaRAw VILLAREAL DE SeprRoot, a,branch 
of the ViILLARBALS of Portugal, by whom he had 
an only child, Isaac Disrakg.i, Esq., D.C.L., 
author of the Curiosities of Literature, wlio mar- 
ried Maria, daughter of GeorGe Basevr, of 
Brighton, originally of a Venetian family, by 
whom he had four children. BENJAMIN, now 
Earl of Beaconsfield. Ra.pn; Deputy Clerk of 
the Parliaments, married KATHERINE, daughter 
of CHARLES TREVOR, Esq., and has a son, Con- 
1GsBY, born 1867. James, late Commissioner of 
Inland Revenues, died in December, 1868. Crest 
—Issuant from a wreath of oak a castle, triple 
towered ; supporters, an eagle and a lion; mot- 
to, ‘ Nihil difficile forti.” 

—Madame Yosuipa, wife of the Japanese min- 
ister, is an author of some reputein Japan. Her 
infant daughter is named Srumi, which in Jap- 
anese means “ Literature.” 

—MILEs STANDisH, Esq., is one of the Demo- 
cratic members of the Maine Legislature, and a 
lineal descendant of the historical Mies, of 
Plymouth. 

—Chief Justice Warre is said to have the lar- 
gest head in Washington. The hat he wears is 
said to be most absurdly large. 

—Commodore JupKINs, now on the retired 
list of the CUNARD line of steamers, is said to be 
the only living navigator who has made 500 voy- 
ages across the Atlantic. 

—In the autobiography of the late Secretary 
SEWARD, prepared by his son FrepericK H. 
SEWARD, and soon to be published by the Ap- 
PLETONS, the characteristics of the man are thus 
frankly and graphically sketched: *‘ Except while 
receiving visitors, SEWARD usually sat in his 
writing-chair, pen in hand. Those two occupa- 
tions consumed the whole of his waking hours ; 
there were no idle moments, no recreations, no 
hours for reading. The amount of work accom- 
plished by this persistence was simply prodi- 
gious, as the manuscript drafts, still preserved, 
attest. Every communication, important or 
trivial, was answered, and the answer was nota 
mere form, but drafted by his own hand....Dur- 
ing the turmoil of his official life at Albany, his 
equanimity was proverbial. His calmness and 
courtesy were never disturbed by trifles. He 
had patience with unreasonable people, and tol- 
erance even for those who were unjust and un- 
kind toward himself.... His view about an official 
career was that it was like a sea-voyage—a prop- 
er thing to undertake, and a good thing to have 
accomplished in safety, though full of discom- 
forts and annoyance while in progress. The 
snuff-box that was presented to him he always 
afterward used. It travelled with him in his 
voyages, and at home occupied a drawer in his 
writing-desk when not carried in his pocket. 
Taking snuff, however, could hardly be said to 
be a habit of his at this period. An occasional 
pinch in the course of conversation or of work 
was all that he indulged in, having been advised 
that it was useful as a preventive of a catarrhal 
affection to which he had formerly been subject. 
Smoking was a life-long habit, especially during 
seasons of hard and laborious study. He usual- 
ly lighted a cigar when he sat down to write, 
slowly consuming it as his pen ran rapidly over 
the page, and lighted a fresh one when that was 
exhausted. The number varied at different pe- 
riods, though it rarely fell below half a dozen a 
day. There used to be a standing joke between 
him and Dr. Reep, professor at Union College, 
to the effect that once, when the two were driv- 
ing from Albany to Schenectady, sixteen miles, 
they found themselves out of cigars, and at the 
first tavern bought a bundle of twenty-five. On 
reaching their destination the cigars were all 
gone. Each acknowledged that he had smoked 
a dozen, but each insisted that the other had 
smoked the odd one....Though he never lived 
extravagantly, he loved to live hospitably, to 
spend and give freely. When out of office he 
usually lived up to his income; when in office 
he made it a rule to always spend more than his 
salary, determined, as he used to say, that ‘the 
public should never put a dollar in his pocket.’ 
...-In regard to political preferment, he was 
ambitious of achievement, not of office. He 
sought no place, and was reluctant to accept any 
if he saw that in so doing he was crossing the 
ambition of friend or associate.” 
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FRINGE FOR POLONAISES. 


Fringe for Polonaises. 


Tuis fringe is made of split zephyr worsted, and consists of single tassels, 
which are fastened to a row of braid, forming the upper edge. To make 
these tassels loop two strands fifty threads thick and nine inches long together, 


observing the illustration, tie them at 
both ends with a worsted thread wound 
on from eight to ten times, carry the 
working thread from this point to the 
braid, stitch it on the latter aft- ~ 
er an interval, as shown by the 
illustration, carry the thread 
back to the tassel, and fasten it. 


Mignardise and Crochet 
Border for Dresses, 
Wrappings, etc. 

Tis border is worked with 
mignardise woven of worsted and silk 
and with split zephyr worsted, as fol- 
lows: 1st round (on one side of the 
mignardise).—Work 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet) on the next loop, * 7 ch. (chain 
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Fig. 1.—MiGNaRDIsE AND CROCHET 
EpGine ror LINGERIE. 





stitch), 1 se. on the second following loop, three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 se. on the second fol- 
lowing loop, but fasten the middle of the last 
5 ch. to the middle st. (stitch) of the preceding 
5 ch. and of the 5 ch. before the last (to do this 


drop the st. from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding st., and draw the 
dropped st. through); then 7 ch., but fasten 
the middle of these to the middle of the 7 
ch. worked previously, 1 se. on the second 
following loop, take up always 1 st. a quarter 
of an inch long from the next 15 loops, work 
off all the 15 st. together, cross the mignar- 
dise, as shown by the illustration, 2 ch., car- 
ry these to the second following loop on the 
wrong side and work 1 sc. on 
the latter, and repeat from x. 
2d round.—On the other side 
of the mignardise, which is 
turned toward the upper 
edge of the border, and 
taking a second piece of 
mignardise, * work 1 sc. 
on the middle loop of the 
next mignardise scallop 
formed in the first round, 
8 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on 


Fig. 1.—Biack Basker-ctora CLoak.—Front.—See 
‘ig. 2.—{For description see Supplement.} 


the second following loop of the second piece of mignardise, 5 ch 
pass over 1 loop of the first piece of mignardise, take up 9 st. from 
the next 9 loops in the hollow, and work them off together, 5 ch., pass 
over 4 loops on the second piece of mignardise, 1 sl. on the next loop 






Fig. 3.—Dertam or Cravat, Fic. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrr1at For 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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MicNarpIsE AND CkocHET Borper For Dresses, WRAPPING, ETC. 


of the second piece of mignardise, 8 ch., and repeat from +. 38d round.— 
On the other side of the second piece of mignardise work always alternately 


1 sc, on the next loop, 2 ch. ; 
Netted and Knotted Fringe for 
Dresses, Wrapping’, etc. 
Tus fringe is worked with navy 
blue and red split zephyr worsted, 
partly in netting and partly in 
knot-work. Work first with a 
triple thread of blue split zephyr 
worsted 3 rounds in netting, 
working the Ist round in ¢on- 
nection with worsted braid of 
the same color with a darning 
needle on a mesh an inch and 
three-quarters in circumfer- 
ence, the following round with 
a netting needle on the same 
mesh, and the 8d round on a 
strip of card-board four inch- 
es wide. After finishing this 
round cut through the long 
loops of the stitches in the 
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Fig. 4.—Derau or Cravat, Fic. 1, 
PaGE 125. 




































Nerrep AND Knorrep FRINGE FOR 
Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETC. Fig. 2.—MiGNARDISE AND CROCHET 
EpainG For LinGeriz. 


middle, and on each strand thus formed (six inch- 
es and a half long and 10 threads thick, which 
serve for fastening the tassels and balls) work 6 
netting knots at intervals of half an inch, three- 
quarters, seven-eighths, seven-eighths, three-quar- 
ters, and half an inch, counting from the last knot. 
Next work with a tenfold blue worsted strand on a 
very coarse knitting-needle a row of loops, the 
separate loops being fastened by two crossed 
pieces of fine wire (flower wire), by laying the 
working thread on the needle, crossing the wire 
over the thread, and drawing it tight. The inter: 
val between the 2d and 3d knots is filled in close 
coils with ends of these loops four inches long, 
which at the beginning and 
end are fastened with sever- 
al stitches. The remaining 
rows of tassels are formed, 
as shown by the 
illustration, with 
worsted strands 20 
threads thick fast- 
ened to the corre- 
sponding knots. 
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Fig. 2.—Inrt1at FoR 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 






















third rows use red, 
Scrr ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS we Bi Pas and for the under 
oLp.—Front.—For Back, see Fig. 5, row blue worsted. 


First Page.—[For pattern and description Fig. 1,—FurxitvRE Brusu.—[See Fig. 2, P. 117.] 
see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 33-41.} 
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i dise and Crochet Edgings for Lingerie 
re Figs. 1 and te 


Tuese edgings are worked with mignardise and crochet cotton, No. 
80. For the edging Fig. 1 crochet as follows: 1st round (on one 
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.Fig. 1—Ostacon ror Tuy.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, Page 117.] side of the mignardise).—Always alternately 3 sc. (single crochet) on 
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the next 8 loops, 5 ch. (chain stitch). 2d 
round.—Always 4 stc.‘(short treble crochet), 
the middle two of which are separated by 2 
ch. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 
3d round (on the other side of the mignardise). 
—Always alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the next loop, 1 ch. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked as follows: 
1st round (on one side of the mignardise).— 
2 de. on the next two loops, working off the up- 
per veins together, 7 ch., 1 de. on the first of 
the 7 ch., and repeat from *. 2d round (on the 
other side of 
the  mignar- 
dise). — Always 
alternately 1 se. 
on the next loop, 
1 ch. 


Border for Lin- 
gerie.—Wrought 
uipure. 
To work this bor- 
der transfer the design 
to linen, run on point 
lace braid for the upper 
edge, and run the out- 
lines of the design figures 
with thread, No. 90. For 
the connecting bars partly 
stretch the thread going for- 
ward and wind it going back, 
and partly overcast the bars 
proceeding from the leaflets 
with button-hole stitches. With 
similar stitches edge all the de- 
Fig. 1.—Monocram ror Hanp- sign figures, interspersing them 
KERCHIEFS, ETC. with picots on the outer edge. The 
leaflets are work- 
ed in interlaced 
button-hole stitch. 
To do this first fur- 








one side with but- 
ton-hole stitches, and 
work a second row of 
button-hole stitches in 
the opposite direction, 
inserting the needle al- 
ways between the next 
Fig. 2.—Empromery ror GeNTLEMAN’s Surrt, Fic. 1. two stitches of the first 

row. After finishing 
the embroidery cut away the material underneath the bars on the wrong 
side. 








Monograms for Handkerchiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


THESE monograms are worked with fine embroidery cotton, either white or 
colored, in satin and half-polka stitch. 


Parasol and Chateiaine, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue stick of this parasol is of carved ebony, 
and is clasped with rings of silver. The mono- 
gram and crown are of silver, and the bird at the 
top of the handle is made of steel. Fig. 3 shows 
the upper part of the stick and the front of the 
bird. 

The chatelaine shown by Fig. 2, which is fast- 
ened at the belt, consists of long four-cornered 
pieces of ebony inclosed in a silver binding and 
joined with links. The monogram and crown 
are likewise of silver. The lower end of the 
chatelaine is furnished with a swivel-hook, into 
which the rig on the handle of the parasol is 
slipped. 


Border for Opera Cloaks, Children’s 
Dresses, etc. 

To make this border cut diamonds of white or 
ivory woolen tulle, and baste them on a founda- 
tion of colored cashmere. Fasten these diamonds 
on the foundation along the edge with a cross 
seam of maize saddler’s silk, and ornament each 
with a star worked in chain stitch, and with point 
Russe stitches of similar silk. 








LAINE FOR 
PARASOL. 
Dress Trimming. 

Tus trimming may be made of silk as well as 
of lighter materials, such as tarlatan, silk gauze, 
etc. To make it cut a straight strip fourteen 
inches wide, turn down the upper and under edges 
two inches wide on the wrong side, and gather Fig. 1—Gerntieman’s Suter, 
the strip at intervals two inches and seven-eighths See Fig. 2.—({For descrip- 
wide, by tion see Supplement.] 
means of 
seven narrow perpendic- 
ular tucks run into the 
material, so that a heading 
two inches wide is formed on 
both sides of the tucks. 





oA 
il Jewel-Cup. 

ca (Designed by Mme. Emilie Bach.] 
y To make this jewel-cup take a shell and 
Fig. Bi--Desesy-on Vorarrvns three quills, each four inches and a half 


long, which are passed through a brass ri 
het, Dis: 4: ace 116, & passed throug ss ring 
Brusu, Fig. 1, Pace 116 three-quarters of an inch in circumference, and 
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Fig. 2.—CnAtE- 


Fig. 1, Page. 125. 





Fig. 1.—Parasot. 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 








































nish the leaflets on Fig. 2.—Section or Lace Cover or Fay, 





Fig. 3.—Torp or 
Parasot, Fie. 1. 





covered in single crochet with cherry saddler’s 
silk, arranged in a triangle as shown by the il- 
lustration, and wound crosswise with gold cord. 
Between the separate gold threads fasten always 
a steel bead with cherry silk. Fasten the upper 
end of each quill to the shell with several stitches 
of cherry silk, passing the needle through the 
small hole in the shell to the upper side, take 
up 1 steel bead, carry the needle back again, catch 
the quill with the thread, and fasten the latter. 
For the chain of steel beads pass a thread of cherry 
silk to half its length through the hole in the point- 
ed part of the 
shell, take up one 
steel bead, and car- 
ry the thread back 
through the hole so 
that both ends are 
even. * On one of 
these threads take up 
4 and on the other 5 
steel beads, and pass 
one needle through the 
fifth bead in a horizon- 
tal direction, so that one 
link of the chain is form- 
ed, repeat ten times from 
*, and then fasten the 
threads on the next quill; 
for the following chain re- 
peat 13 times from >, fast- 
en to the middle quill, and 
going back work two chains 
of suitable length. At the 
points of intersection set on a — 
rings covered with crochet 1. 
stitches of cherry silk and or- Fig. 2.—Monocram For Hanp- 
namented with steel beads and sate Wate ais 
tassels of silk 
of the same 
color. 





Furniture 
Brush, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

For Fig. 1, see 
page 116. 

Tuts brush has an 
oval top of brown 
polished wood, or- - 
namented with em- Border FoR LINGERIE.—Wrovcnat GuIPrre. 
broidery on leather, 
for which Fig. 2, on this page, gives a section of the design in full size. 
To work the embroidery stretch double threads of red saddler’s silk on 
the foundation, and fasten them on the latter at the intersection points 
with a cross stitch of similar silk. For the connecting bars stretch a 
thread of brown silk going forward, wind it going back, and work the 
wheels. The foundation is also ornamented with knotted stitches of 

light brown silk. The edge of the 


CE i § RAO ain embroidery is finished with brown 
Ht i ASAE chenille. 
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Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
» White Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 


See illustrations on page 116. 
THESE initials are worked on batiste 
or linen in satin and half-polka stitch 
with fine embroidery cotton in two 
colors. 


Figures for Tidies—Wrought 
Guipure and Lace Stitch. 
Figs. 1-3. 

For Fig. 1, see page 116. 

Tue figures shown by Fig. 1, page 
116, and Fig. 2, on this page, form 
very pretty tidies when joined with 
twisted bars of fine thread. For the 
octagon, Fig. 1, transfer the outlines of 
the design to thick card-board, and 
for the outer edge run on Russian 
braid a quarter of an inch wide, which 
is laid in pleats on the corners. Next 
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GentLeman’s Nicut Suet. 
For description see Supplement. 


stretch the leading 
threads with cro- 
chet cotton, going 
forward, as shown 
by detail Fig. 3, wind 
them going back, and in 
the centre of the figure 
work a wheel. In running 
the outlines of the separate cor- 


AHgeaovenseane 


ners of the eight-cornered star, Fig. 2.—Sqvare For Tipy. 
fasten the working thread to the Wrovenr GuirevrE anp Lace 
point lace braid where it was laid in a Strtcu.—[See Octagon, Fig. 1, 


pleat, * then stretch the thread, pass Page 116.] 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Fesrvary 24, 1877. 








it around the next twisted bar, as shown by 
the illustration, stretch the thread again, and re- 
peat seven times from *. In a similar manner 
stretch the threads in the opposite direction, and 
darn the small diamonds thus formed crosswise. 
Beginning at one cornet darn one of the small 
points in point de reprise, then stretch the threads 
twice back and forth to the point of intersection, 
and overcast all the threads with interlaced but- 
ton-hole stitches, or darn them in point de reprise. 
Having finished the bars, fill alternately one in- 
terval with lace stitches of crochet cotton, and 
the next with twisted bars and leaflets darned in 
point de reprise. The centre of the figure is 
partly darned in point de reprise and partly orna- 
mented with wheels. 

For the square Fig. 2, page 117, transfer the 
design to card-board, run on Russian braid for 
the outer edge, and for the inner square stretch 
the thread several times back and forth as shown 
by the illustration, and overcast these bars with 
interlaced button-hole stitches. For the net-like 
foundation stretch the working thread as shown 
by the illustration, work wheels on the intersec- 
tion points, and work the corner bars in inter- 
laced button-hole stitch. 


Crumb Brush. 
See illustration on page 116. 


Tas brush is made of carved wood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and varnished black. The edge 
is trimmed with a border in bead embroidery, for 
which the design of the Bead Border on page 
84 of Bazar No. 6, Vol. X., may be used. 
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By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
ERNESTINE’S REVENGE. 


“ Bur, madame !” 

“Tt is of no use your saying any more, Ernes- 
tine. I tell you I have quite made up my mind; 
here is your month’s wages, and you can have 
the cart to take your box to the station to meet 
the four-o’clock train.” 

“ But, madame, to send me away like this aft- 
er so many years! It is unjust; it is infame!” 
stammered poor Ernestine, almost in tears. It 
was in Mrs. Blair’s little morning-room, after 
breakfast, that this conversation took place. 
“Have you no fault to find with me, madame, 
and yet to send me away like this ?” 

“ Yes, Ernestine; it is because Mr. Lamplough 
says you are impertinent to him—” 

“ Aha! so it is ce gros monsieur who does this 
forme?” ~ 

“That is not the way to speak,” answered her 
mistress, angrily. “I wish that Mr. Lamplough 
shall be spoken of with the greatest respect in 
this house; and, my good girl, I will give you a 
first-rate character. You will easily get another 

lace.” 

“Tt is not that, madame,” answered Ernestine, 
indignantly. ‘‘Certainement, that I shall get an- 
other place I am not at all afraid; but it is the 
cruelty of madame to send me away like this aft- 
er that I have served her for seven years, and 
done so many things for her which no one else 
could do. It is madame who will suffer, not my- 
self.” 

“Very true, Ernestine,” almost whimpered 
Mrs. Blair; “I don’t know how I shall manage 
without you. But I can’t help myself. Do go, 
like a good girl, without a fuss.” 

“Ts madame then determined to sacrifice me, 
an old servant, an old friend like me, to Monsieur 
—Monsieur Lamplou ?” : 

“I must send you away, Ernestine—don’t look so 
savagely at me—” For Ernestine, whose south- 
ern blood was well up, stood looking almost men- 
acingly at her mistress. “Here, go up stairs 
and get that black silk dress with the bugle trim- 
mings I had last winter. I will give it you, Er- 
nestine; and for goodness’ sake let us part 
friends,” added Mrs. Blair, almost imploringly. 

“ Bah !” exclaimed the girl, with a little snort- 
ing laugh of contempt, “what do I want with 
your old black silk dress.that is all frayed at the 
flounces, and worn to holes at the sleeves! Keep 
your dress, madame—je m’en fiche bien! and I go, 
madame, as you order me; but remember,” she 
added, turming round at the door and looking 
back at her warningly, “remember that you will 
be very sorry for this. You will perhaps wish 
some day you had not turned Ernestine out of 
the doors like a chien.” 

“Most impertinent!” exclaimed Mrs. Blair, 
rising from her chair, trembling with passion ; 
but Ernestine had already left the room. 

With a beating heart the girl ran along the 

. She had talked lightly but the day be- 
fore, it is true, of leaving Mrs. Blair’s service, but 
it was a very different thing to be thus turned 
away ata moment’s notice from the house which 
had been to her a very comfortable home for so 
many years, And then Ernestine had alwa}s 
thought that Mrs. Blair would do something sub- 
stantial for her when she left—give her a sum of 
money sufficient to enable her to start a shop, or 
to buy the -will of some dress-maker’s busi- 
ness, Nor her expectations been altogether 
unreasonable. 

During the course of her seven years’ service, 
Ernestine had done many things for her mistress 
which did not come strictly within the duties of 
a lady’s-maid. 

There was that little incident of the letter, for 
instance; and naan och oy many pyr 
ings and spyings an reportings of over- 
eee pr ms eg in all of which transactions 
Ernestine had stanchly adopted Mrs. Blair’s in- 
terests as her own, and had carried through the 
little intrigues demanded of her with the utmost 


o 





discretion, and with a secrecy which, considering 
her sex aud her class, was perfectly miraculous. 

Mrs. Blair had frequently hinted to her that 
some reward. for these many faithful and valua- 
ble services would one day be in store for her. 

“When you want to marry or settle down in 
life, Ernestine, you will find that I shall be your 
friend,” she had said more than once to her, 
thereby raising many hopes in her attendant’s 
bosom—hopes which had now been so cruelly 
and ruthlessly blighted. 

Running along the passage, she all but tum- 
bled into the devoted James’s outstretched arms. 

“Whither away ?” said that gentleman, poetic- 
ally—quoting from the last number of the penny 
journal which he had just been studying. 

“ Ah, do not stop me, Monsieur Jams! I must 
go and pack my boxes.” 

“Pack! why, who’s a-going away ?” 

“Tt is I myself!” cried Ernestine, pointing 
tragically to her chest. “I go—I am sent away 
this very day—I know not where I shall repose 
myself this night! Alas! my poor Jams, you 
may well look au désespoir, for here you see a 
terrible instance of the ungratefulness of those 
we serve. Madame has sent me away!” 

“Sent you away, mam’zell !” stammered James. 
“ What for ?” 

“Ah, you may well ask,” said she, shrugging 
her shoulders; “car, nroi, je n’en sais rien, I 
know not—it is what I have told you, it is ce 
scélérat Lamplou.” 

“Old Lamps! what-has he had to do with it?” 

“He does hate me—he is going to marry ma- 
dame, and he is determined to ruin me.” 

“T’m blessed if I'll brush his clothes or black 
his old boots any more!” 

“But I blame not him !” said Ernestine, spread- 
ing out her hands with fine Christian magnanim- 
ity; “I blame not him—it is only an animal! but 
it is madame who does turn me out; it is she who 
has made me the blood to boil. Mais je m’en 
vengerai!” added Ernestine between her teeth, 
and clinching her little brown fists savagely. 
“Don’t you stand staring like that; go and order 
the cart to take me to the station, and let me go 
up stairs’—and with that she brushed quickly 
past her dismayed admirer. 

Half an hour later Ernestine was in her little 
attic room in the midst of her disordered ward- 
robe, with all her worldly goods around her on 
the floor. 

Ernestine sits on the ground in front of her 
trunk, turning the key in a little common cedar- 
wood money-box, the contents of which we have 
looked at before. 

Inside she first deposits her month’s wages, 
just given her by Mrs. Blair, and then carefully 
counts over her savings. Twenty-three pounds 
seven shillings and twopence—not much, thinks 
Ernestine, ruefully, on which to begin life afresh. 
If that were all! but then, fortunately, that is 
not all. Ernestine’s money-box holds another 
valuable object which she thinks is as good to 
her as a check on the Bank of England. 

Turning rapidly over the yellow bundle of 
French love-letters, the faded bunch of shriveled 
violets—the gift of the dead soldier-lover—which 
even at this moment she remembers to raise hur- 
riedly to. her lips, and the case of jewelry which 
she reflects can be pawned or sold if the worst 
comes to the worst, she comes upon a small flat 
parcel in silver-paper at the bottom of the box. 

“ Aha!” says Ernestine, aloud, with a triumph- 
ant smile; ‘‘te voila, mon ami! you have waited 
long enough, but now at last you are to be of 
some use to me. This is what comes of a little 
prudence and forethought; another, less wise, 
might have spoken of it before. What a good 
thing I did to keep him all this time!” And with 
a chuckle of delight Ernestine slipped the paper 
into her leather purse, which again she placed 
securely in an inside pocket of her black hand- 
bag; them locking up the’ money-box again, she 
packed it up in her trunk. 

A few hours later the French lady’s-maid had 
turned her back forever upon Sotherne Court 
and the old life that had become so monotonous, 
and yet, by force of long habit, so familiar and so 
home-like to her. 


Juliet Travers was sitting alone in her little 
morning-room. The writing-table was covered 
with the morning’s unanswered letters, bills, notes, 
invitations, of all kinds and sizes; her pen was 
in her hand, but she was not writing. 

There was on her face that bitter, hopeless ex- 
pression which had become so familiar to it of 
late, and which had replaced the old eager, im- 
pulsive look which had once made it so singularly 
attractive. 

The very droop of her head, the languid fall of 
her nerveless hands, the set scorn in her full red 
lips, all told the same story of the eternal battle 
going on within—the battle of pride against a 
hopeless love. 

In front of her lay a monogrammed note highly 
scented with patchouly. 

It could not be called a love-letter, and yet 
there was a spirit of adoration and devotion in 
every line. Juliet took it up and read it over: 


“T see nothing of you now; you are so sur- 
rounded by new friends that you don’t seem to 
care for your old ones. What have I done to of- 
fend you that you are so cold and distant to me 
of late? Twice when I have called you have de- 
nied yourself. Dear Mrs. Travers, there must be 
some cause for this change in you. 

“I want to get up a water party to Maiden- 
head for you. Choose your own day and your 
own party—any one you like. We will row up 
to Cookham and back in the cool of the evening 
to a late dinner at Skindle’s. 

“T have enlisted Mrs. Dalmaine in my cause, 
for you refuse to do any thing that I ask of you 
now, and perhaps she will persuade you. Don’t 
be so cruel as to refuse me this. 

“Yours devotedly, Gzorce Mannersuey.” 





“T suppose I must answer it,” said Juliet, aloud, 
as the note dropped wearily from her fingers. 
“What a bore this sort of thing is! I used to 
find these parties and flirtations rather amusing 
a little time ago. I used to fancy they distracted 
my mind and took off my thoughts; but now I 
think they only make me worse. No; I really 
can not go. Lord George is so wearisome; and 
since he has taken to this lover-like frame of 
mind, and reproaches me for neglect—for neglect 
of him! what a joke !—he is really quite insuf- 
ferable. Here is some one tointerrupt me. Come 
in!—who is there? Ah, it is you, Rosa; good- 
morning ;” and Mrs. Dalmaine, in a deliciously 
fresh toilette of palest pink muslin, entered. 

“My dear Juliet, have you heard from Lord 
George this morning ? because I have.” 

“Yes, I was just going to answer his note. 
Here it is ;” and Juliet calmly handed the note to 
her friend, who read it through with great interest. 

“ How devoted the poor man is!” she exclaim- 
ed; “and you really have behaved very cruelly 
to him, poor fellow! Well, what day are you go- 
ing to fix? and whom are you going to have for 
the party? It must not be till next week, I think 
—at least I have not a free day before, and I 
suppose you are going to allow me to come.” 

‘* My dear Rosa, how you jump to conclusions !” 
said Juliet, laughing. “I am just going to refuse 
it altogether.” 

“To refuse !” exclaimed Mrs. Dalmaine, aghast, 
sinking down into a low chair, and throwing up 
her little pink-gloved hands in dismay. “ Impos- 
sible, Juliet! what can you be thinking of ? Why, 
I made so certain of your going, that I stopped at 
Madame Dentelle’s on my way and ordered a 
boating suit on purpose.” 

“T am very sorry, Rosa; but you can easily 
stop on your way back, and counter-order it.” 

“ But, Juliet, you must be mad. It would be 
the very jolliest thing of the whole summer! I 
had settled it all; we would have just two boat- 
fuls—six bachelors and six married women—no 
girls, they are always a nuisance. It would be 
the greatest fun; we wouldn’t have any body 
slow—all our own set, you know. You would en- 
joy it so much. You never will be so stupid as 
to refuse ?” 

“Tam very sorry to disappoint you, Rosa,” said 
Juliet, a little coldly, “ but I have not the least 
intention of going. Such parties always get wom- 
en talked about; one gets called fast, and per- 
haps worse.” 

“Yes, by slow, spiteful women, who never get 
a chance of any fun themselves,” said Rosa, with 
a toss of her head. 

“No, not only by women. I don’t believe that 
men—nice men—think any the better of one for 
doing those sort of things.” 

“But last year you did just as fast things. 
Don’t you remember that day at Richmond—only 
you and I and Lady Withers, and all those men ?” 

“Yes, and I was very sorry for it afterward ; 
but I think very differently now about things ; 
and besides, in any case, your party would not do 
for me, because I have asked my young sister-in- 
law, Flora Travers, to stay with me; and I could 
not take her to that sort of thing, could I?” 

“Oh, if you are going to take up with bread- 
and-butter girls in their teens !” pouted Mrs. Dal- 
maine. 

“Don’t be jealous, Rosa,” said Juliet, playfully. 
“You know I am not given to ‘ taking up? as you 
call it, with any body.” 

“No, only with that horrid Colonel Fleming. 
I believe he is at the bottom of this proper fit 
that has come over you. He always seems to 
think every thing wrong, and looks daggers at 
me, as if he thought I was a shocking bad friend 
for you,and was corrupting your morals.” 

“Very likely he is right,” said Juliet, dryly; 
and dipping her pen in the ink, she began to 
write; “ but I had rather not hear you abuse him. 
He is an old friend of mine.” 

“ Yes, so I have heard you say before.” And 
there was a little silence between the friends, dur- 
ing which Juliet wrote away steadily, refusing 
Lord George Mannersley’s invitation ; and Mrs. 
Dalmaine bit the end of her parasol, and looked 
as cross and ugly as a pretty little woman can 
look when she is in a bad temper. 

“T am sorry for your disappointment, Rosa,” 
said Juliet, presently, as she leaned back in her 
chair and fastened up her note. “ You must not 
think me unkind, and I will do any thing you like 
to make up for it. Would you like me to give 
a dinner at Hurlingham ?” 

“Well, yes, that would be rather nice,” said 
Rosa, softening a little, and reflecting that noth- 
ing pleasant or profitable could accrue from pro- 
longed sulks. “Of course it depends upon who 
your party is.” 

“Well, I would have any one you wish for ; 
only I will get Cis and one or two husbands, if 
you don’t object much,” said Juliet, laughing. “I 
won’t ask yours.” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Mrs. Dalmaine, 
fervently. 

“ And of course I must have little Flora Trav- 
ers.” : 

“ And will youask Lord George ?” asked Rosa, 
a little timidly. 

Juliet laughed. She had knowledge enough of 
the world to know how readily a “ bosom-friend” 
will pounce on an admirer out of favor. 

“ Oh yes, by all means, if you care about him— 
you are quite welcome to him,” she added, a little 
scornfully. 

Mrs. Dalmaine flung herself on her knees at 
her friend’s side and kissed her rapturously. 

“You darling! you really are a brick, Juliet. 
And don’t you really mind my flirting a little wee 
bit with him ?” 

“Not the least in the world!” 

“One thing more, Juliet-—you won’t go and 
ask that solemn old Colonel of yours, will you ? 
He would quite spoil all our fun.” 

“T have not the least intention of inviting Col- 
onel Fleming,” said Juliet, rather coldly, pushing 





back her friend’s rapturous embraces. “I don’t 
think he would enjoy himself in the very least in 
our set!” she added, with a bitter scorn that was 
quite unintelligible to her hearer. 

A knock at the door, and the footman entering, 
announced that “ a young person” wished to spea 
to Mrs. Travers. 

“The dress-maker, I suppose,” said Juliet, ris- 
ing. “Post these letters, William, and tell her 
to come up stairs. J will see her here. 

“T am sorry to turn you out, Rosa, but I have 
a good deal to do this morning, and I must get 
this dress-maker’s business over as quickly as I 
can. I will call for you to drive at five o’clock. 
William, open the door for Mrs. Dalmaine, and 
then ask the young woman to come up.” 

And Mrs. Dalmaine went. 

“One minute, Miss Richards,” said Juliet, not 
looking up from her writing things, as the door 
opened, and the rustle of a woman’s dress an- 
nounced the entrance of the “young person.” 
“Wait one minute, please, and I will attend to 
you.” 

“Madame 2” said a hesitating voice behind her, 
with a pure Parisian ring which certainly did not 
belong to honest little Miss Richards. 

Mrs. Travers turned round with a start. 

“Ernestine!” she exclaimed, in amazement; 
“what has brought you totown? Has Mrs. Blair 
come up, or—you look very strange—is your mis- 
tress ill?” she added, hurriedly. 

“No, madame; Madame Blair is quite well, or 
was so yesterday morning when I last saw her.” 

“Then what have you to say to me, Ernestine ? 
You look very uncomfortable standing there by 
the door. Won’t you sit down ?” 

Ernestine did indeed look strangely nervous 
and uncomfortable. She accepted Mrs. Travers’s 
offer, and sat herself down on the edge of the 
high-backed chair nearest to the door. 

“Madame,” she began, hesitatingly, “I have 
come to you in great trouble. Madame Blair has 
yesterday sent me out of her house without a mo- 
ment’s warning : only just time to pack my clothes 
and be off.” 

“ Indeed, Ernestine, I am very sorry to hear it,” 
said Juliet, gravely. “ You must, I fear, have com- 
mitted some serious fault. Tell me, my poor girl, 
what it is, that I may see if I can help you.” 

And then Ernestine began to cry. 

“Indeed, madame, I have done nothing,” she 
gasped out between her sobs; “ absolument rien! 
Madame would not even tell me why she sent me 
away. She has said she would give me a good 
character, but she would not let me stay one day 
longer, and she would not tell me why I was to 
go. Some evil persons have poisoned her mind 
against me, I think.” 

“This sounds very strange, Ernestine,” said Ju- 
liet ; but from her own knowledge of Mrs. Blair’s 
character, it did not appear to her so very unlike- 
ly that some sudden caprice might have set her 
step-mother against her former favorite. 

“She has given me but my month’s wages, and 
not one sou more, after all these years that I have 
so faithfully served her !” sobbed Ernestine. 

“My poor girl, I am very sorry for you,” said 
Juliet, compassionately. She had never much 
liked Ernestine, but she had liked Mrs. Blair still 
less, and she could readily believe in her injustice 
and harshness to an old servant. “Don’t cry, 
Ernestine ; I will do all I can to help you to get 
another place.” 

“How good you are, madame! But, alas! I 
must not stay here, for troubles never come alone, 
and the very day I left—yesterday it was—I heard 
from ma pauvre mére—ma pauvre mére!” she 
added, sobbing bitterly. Ernestine’s mother had 
been dead ten years, “She is very old, cette chére 
mére, and she writes to me to say that she can no 
longer do her work, and the officiers de police have 
come gnd seized all her furniture—and she has 
not even a bed—think of that, Madame Travers, 
not a bed! and she past seventy !” 

“Dear, dear! Ernestine, this is very sad,” said 
Juliet, much distressed. “What can you do ?” 

“I must go to Paris at once, madame, and I 
have only just enough for my journey; not one sou 
to relieve my aged parent when I get there!” 

“My poor girl; of course I will lend you—give 
you, I mean—any thing you want!” cried Juliet, 
rising and reaching out her hand to take her purse 
off the writing-table, for she seldom stopped to 
inquire into a case of need. Juliet was generous 
and open-handed to a fault. 

“Stay, madame!” cried Ernestine, rising with 
the air of a tragedy queen, and stretching out 
her hand to ward back the proffered charity. 
“Never shall it be said that Ernestine Guillot 
came to any member of the family she had served 
so long—to beg! No, madame, I will have no 
gift from you; I ask but fora fair price, madame ; 
I have something to sell.” . 

“To sell? Well, if you are too proud to bor- 
row, Ernestine,” said Mrs. Travers, with a smile, 
“T will do what I can to buy from you. Is it 
some trinket that you have?” 

“No, madame, it is no bijou ;” and after much 
mysterious fumbling among the folds of her dress, 
Ernestine proceeded to draw forth from her pock- 
et a small flat parcel in silver-paper. 

Mrs. Travers stretched out her hand for it, but 
Ernestine did not give it to her. “Non pas, ma- 
dame,” she said; “I first must know what you 
will give for him.” 

“How can I say unless I know what it is? 
Name your own price. What do ~ou think it 
worth ?” ; 

“ Would madame give me fifty pounds?” in- 
quired Ernestine, not without hesitation. 

“Fifty pounds! Why, what can it be to be 
worth so much?” said Juliet, considerably taken 
aback. 

“Tt is a letter, madame.” 

“Fifty pounds for a letter!” cried Juliet, in 
amazement. ‘“ My good girl, you must be mad! 
Who would give fifty pounds for a letter?” 

“T think that you will, madame,” answered Er- 
nestine, calmly. Something in her voice and man- 
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ner struck Juliet as singularly strange. Her face 
was bent, looking down at the packet in her 
hands, which she slowly and with a good deal of 
ostentation unwrapped from the two or three pa- 
pers in which it was folded. 

“ This letter, madame—or rather this part of a 
letter, for it is but the half that is left—was writ- 
ten more than five years ago—for the date is still 
here—to you.” 

“To me?” 

“Yes, madame, to you. Madame Blair did steal 
it and tear it up; and yesterday as I was turning 
out all my old boxes to pack up my things, I 
did find this half left in the lining of an old dress 
she did give me three years ago, and which was 
so worn and en chiffons that I had never even 
picked it to pieces. It was not worth any thing 
but rags; and there I did find your letter, ma- 
dame.” 

“Let me see the handwriting,” said Juliet, in a 
faint voice, making a step toward her, while the 
room seemed to swim in front of her eyes. 

Ernestine held up the fragment of the letter 
firmly in both her hands. 

“ Fifty pounds, madame, and it is yours.” 

One glance and Mrs. Travers turned rapidly 
away to her writing-table, unlocked the drawer, 
pulled out her check-book, and hurriedly filled in 
the fifty pounds to Ernestine Guillot or Order. 

“ Here is the money,” she said, sternly. “I do 
not believe your story about your mother ; but take 
this check, give me my letter, and go back to your 
own country, and never let me see your face 
again.” F 

Bowing her head with a murmured remon- 
strance, Ernestine passed out of the room, as she 
passes out of this story, and Juliet saw her no 
more. And Juliet Travers stood motionless in the 
middle of the room, grasping the torn yellow frag- 
ment of her past life in her hand. 

Before her dazed eyes, upon the faded page, the 
words of love and devotion, seen now for the first 
time, trembled, all blotted and blurred through 
her tears; dear words of tender entreaty, of pas- 
sionate love, of undying devotion ; words that she 
had waited and pined for so long in vain, with 
such mad, hopeless longing, and that had lain so 
long unanswered and unheeded. 

With a bitter cry Juliet flung up her arms. 

“Too late! My God, it comes too late!” she 
cried, and then fell forward across the table with 
the letter clasped against her heart in a passion 
of despairing tears. 

The footman once more opened the door, and 
announced— 

“ Colonel Fleming.” 

[to BE CONTINUED.) 





BUBBLES. 


Au! baby on the window-sill, 
With laughing lips and eyes, 

Making thy tiny worlds at will, 
In gay and glad surprise. 


Thy pretty trade my heart appalls, 
Its shadow is so dread: 

So bright, so frail, thy tender toys, 
So swiftly made—and fled! 


All heaven is in those glittering spheres, 
And all the world below: 

What fair and fluent sheen and shade 
Across them come and go! 


Light on the wandering air they float, 
As mortals float in dreams ; 

Nor stormy tint, nor tiniest mote, 
Disturbs those fluctuant gleams. 


Then, dream-like still, at once they die: 
Gone out in middle air: 

Lost to the mazed and grieving eye, 

- The baby’s fond despair. 


Would that my lesson were unlearned ; 
Would I could still believe 

The bubbles that delight mine eye 
My heart would never grieve! 


Alas, the rote is more than read, 
The apple eaten long: 

Life’s later page is pitiless, 
It notes no siren song. 


O Earth, how bitter are thy fruits! 
How salt thy sweetest springs ! 

Through the soft concert of thy flutes 
What subtle discord rings! 


Beneath thy sharp, relentless touch 
Our bubbles break and die; 

And we—thy bubbles—sail and fade 
Into Eternity ! 





CHEAP WINDOW CURTAINS, AND 
HOW T0 MAKE THEM. 

HE effects of the Eastlakean school of art 
are beginning to be more noticeable in the 
tasteful and inexpensive decorations of American 
homes. The luxuriant hangings, Oriental rugs, 
and gorgeous portitres which ushered in the 
school, happily replacing the stereotyped uphol- 
steries of modern drawing-rooms, have been the 
precedent for much that gratifies the esthetic 
taste of those who can not afford the rich serges 
and satinet which are seen in costly dwellings. 
A cheaper style of decoration is beginning to be 
used even in the houses of the very rich; mate- 
rials formerly unknown for such use now form 
window draperies, which, being allowed by capri- 
cious fashion, are really beautiful in effect. It is 
‘always a hopeful sign when a family makes its 
home cheerful and bright; exercising individual 
taste and fancy in the adornments of the rooms; 
laying on even inexpensive chairs and tables, book- 
shelves and brackets, some touch which bears wit- 
ness to a grace we are sure to see reflected in 
the occupants or owners. From time immemo- 





rial, hangings—draperies of one kind or another 
—have been used in dwelling-houses, their utility 
and ornament not always combined ; but the swing 
of a curtain, its color, its effectiveness as back- 
ground or shadow, have always been deemed nec- 
essary to the completeness of a room; and the 
harmony of color is as fertile a topic—should be 
as careful a study for a modern chatelaine in her 
dwelling as in her toilette. 

That fashion should not exclude any effective 
material from our windows or portiéres is a fact 
well demonstrated by the medizval people, whose 
lights we are so apt nowadays to borrow. The 
old Italian draperies were of every texture and 
material ; effect was the object sought. If the 
Marchesa San Cobo hung her room in pale green 
serge with a crimson bordering, or worked with 
the tall lilies whose fairness has not faded in all 
these ages, her neighbor in the next court-yard 
did not feel obliged to do likewise. My lady there 
may have come down from France, and hang- 
ings of azure silk, with butterflies and daisies, 
may have best suited her fancy, and so no set 
fashion compelled her to ignore her individual 
tastes. Our increase of cosmopolitanism in all 
household matters brings us nearer to those pret- 
ty fanciful days, but at present our design is to 
treat only of the cheaper modes of manufactur- 
ing window-curtains at home, observation and ex- 
perience being the guides used. 

No one knows who originated using unbleached 
muslin for curtaining, and at first it sounds almost 
absurd; but step into the pretty chintz-furnished 
rooms we have visited, where the windows were 
draped in this commonplace material, and the 
prejudice will quickly vanish, Moreover, it is be- 
coming quite the fashion. Some of the well- 
known upholstering establishments where art pre- 
dominates have made up sets of curtains of this 
old-fashigned stuff, trimmed in various ways; but, 
with a little care and taste and ingenuity, they 
can be as well manufactured at home. The most 
elaborate we have seen were made of the muslin, 
pleated at each side of the cornice, or on rings, 
with a short piece falling in the centre ; the trim- 
mings were of colored flannels—three bars across 
the bottom, three just below the cornice, each one 
edged with a feather-stitch embroidery in worsted 
or silk. To make these, buy (for windows three 
and a half yards in depth) unbleached muslin one 
yard and a quarter wide, price fifteen to eighteen 
cents, eight yards for each window, allowing sev- 
en yards for the side pieces and one for the cen- 
tre. Navy blue, yellow, and crimson flannels are 
the most effective, if you wish the trimming varie- 
gated. Cut them through the centre, to avoid 
seams, making bars of either one-eighth or one- 
quarter in width, according to fancy. Baste them 
across the curtain about half a yard above the 
hem, leaving a small distance between each. A 
hal’ or quarter of a yard below the cornice put 
the same, with equal distances between. Finish 
the edges with a row of feather-stitch or any such 
embroidery in worsted. Black, yellow, crimson, 
and deep green, with a little pale salmon, are 
good colors to use, but of course individual fancy 
may be exerted. In case lining is desired, a cheap- 
er quality of unbleached muslin or a colored Can- 
ton flannel may be used. When the side pieces 
of the curtain are finished, take a strip two yards 
long and about one yard in depth, and trim with 
narrow bands of the flannel to match the sides. 
This must be pleated on to the centre of the cor- 
nice first, or hung on the pole if one is used ; then 
pleat on the side pieces, ard do not loop them 
back unless such an effect be specially suited to 
the window. Curtains of this description may 
be made for about $2 50 a window. The navy 
blue flannels are twenty-five to forty cents a 
yard; the higher colors, forty to fifty. Curtains 
quite as pretty, though less brilliant in effect, 
may be made in a simpler way. Use the un- 
bleached muslin, trimming in bands, similar to 
the flannel ones described, with colored Canton 
flannels, which are to be found in rich shades of 
crimson, blue, and brown for fifteen cents a yard. 
Either the right or wrong side may be used ef- 
fectively, a feather-stitch border of black and 
yellow being the best finish. With these it is 
better to have a border about a quarter of a yard 
in depth, across the bottom of the curtains, of the 
flannel. A good effect is obtained by putting 
blue or crimson worsted fringe across the upper 
bands. Fringe in this way is very much used in 
the best upholsteries. Still other modes of trim- 
ming the muslin curtains are with chintzes and 
cretonnes. The pretty glacé chintz, which you 
can find for twenty cents a yard, in band patterns, 
straight, garlands of roses, and the like, is ex- 
tremely effective put on in stripes, the width of 
the chintz making three or four bands, so that 
seven yards of the chintz and eight of the muslin 
will furnish one window. The cretonnes also 
trim effectively in a border cut out and worked 
in button-hole stitch, if you like, or simply put on 
as a border, with a frill of the cretonne or muslin 
fluted by a machine. Any of the shops which 
take such work will flute it as it should be done 
for five cents a yard. 

Still more elaborate curtains of hitherto unem- 
ployed materials are shown at leading establish- 
ments, in the gray table damask which has been 
so extensively used for tidies or antimacassars. 
This can be found, three yards wide, for $1 25, 
and is made up in this way: Divide the width for 
each window, put a hem border of either the Can- 
ton flannel, Turkey red, or the red and white table 
damask, which trims very prettily ; then embroid- 
er a wide band across the lower part of the cur- 
tain, one at the upper, and edge these with stripes 
of velvet or velveteen. These curtains are sold 
at high prices, but could be as well manufactured 
athome. The embroidery is, of course, in worst- 
ed, exactly like that used in the tidies. Manila 
cloth or burlaps is very pretty, the latter worked 
in worsted. For any worker who has time to 
devote to such graceful employments, beautiful 
curtain borders, and very inexpensive ones, may 
be made of worsted flowers, such as pansies, mar- 





guerites, and other flat-petaled blossoms. These 
would border the unbleached muslin most effect- 
ively, with or without a finish of black velvet. 
At any of the fancy stores a pattern will be made 
to order for from fifty cents to $2, and your work 
can be stamped. 

Beautiful curtains were recently made by a New 
York lady whose skill and taste in her household 
decorations are well known. These were of Can- 
ton flannel, ornamented with all manner of cre- 
tonne figures, which, being carefully chosen and 
cut out, were artistically grouped, glued on the 
flannel, and then pressed with a warm flat-iron. 
The effect was novel and very beautiful. 

In preparing these window hangings one result 
will suggest another. Already innumerable ways 
and means are found by those interested in the 
cheaper form of household decorations. The reps 
curtains formerly used altogether are still fash- 
ionable, although the style of trimming them is 
somewhat different, velvets and velveteens being 
employed, and the straight bands across top and 
bottom, or heavy hem border of the velvet, edged 
with a cord, used. The cheapest woolen reps 
comes at $1 60 per yard, a mixed material, very 
good, being $1. 

Cornices are fast disappearing ; but as the reg- 
ular poles ordered or bought at an upholsterer’s 
are very expensive, it would be well to offer a 
suggestion which we have carried out successful- 
ly. Have your carpenter cut you simple poles of 
black-walnut or stained pine. These will cost 
seventy-five cents to $1 a pair. It is easy to find 
brass tops, which you can insert yourself, and put 
on the curtains either on rings or by running 
them over the poles. A very little practice and 
experience suggest many economies of the sort, 
which only need some one person’s experience for 
a precedent. 

A few hints in regard to color may be added. 
A touch of yellow with either blue or green has 
an excellent effect. Crimson always furnishes a 
large window better than a small one, and pale 
blue or pink requires a very dainty taste and sur- 
roundings which are in every way artistic. It is 


.impossible to be reckless with these neutral tones, 


or they vulgarize the rest of the apartment. We 
can give color and effect in any room with other 
tints, regardless of minor surroundings, but a bed- 
room hung in any delicate shade demands a cer- 
tain perfection, from the tint of the wall to the 
plates or vases on the chiffonier, or frames upon 
the obscurest pictures in the room, and limited 
means are a serious drawback to indulging in 
azures or vert de Nil. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

A= every day we hear sad stories of the 

destitution that prevails among the poor in 
our great cities. Not unfrequently, also, there 
are instances discovered of extreme sufferin 
among those who, not long ago, were in goo 
circumstances, and themselves the dispensers of 
charity. Such persons, sometimes refined and 
well educated, often are sensitively reluctant to 
asking relief until impelled by stern necessity. 
During the present severe season there is need, 
great need, for judicious charity. Many organ- 
izations for the relief of the poor have earnestly 
appealed to the benevolent public for contribu- 
tions. Those persons who are so,situated that 
they can personally investigate cases of reported 
destitution are wise in so doing; for there are 
many unworthy applicants for charity, and many 
false stories of suffering are told to obtain mon- 
ey from the credulous. If personal investiga- 
tion is impossible, it is far better to aid in re- 
lieving the poor through reliable societies for 
this purpose than to give money from mere 
momentary impulse, without knowing the char- 
acter of the applicant. There are many such 
societies in this city. During the two weeks 
preceding January 27 the daily average number 
of families assisted by St. John’s Guild was 1169. 
Food is purchased at wholesale by the Guild, 
and distributed according to known necessities. 
Clothing is supplied in the same way, and rents 
paid when needful. St. John’s Guild needs at 
this season contributions to the amount of $1000 
a day to enable it to continue its present char- 
itable work among the destitute. Money can 
be sent to Andrew W. Leggut, treasurer, No. 42 
East Fourteenth Street. 





The “cradles” which rest on the wires stretch- 
ed between New York and Brooklyn are merely 
platforms upon which the workmen are to stand 
while laying the great cables of the East River 
Bridge. They are forty-eight feet long and five 
feet wide, and have a hand-railing around them. 
When all are in position, they will be in pairs, 
placed end to end, and connected by a short 
bridge of timber. Access to these “cradles” 
will be by the foot-bridge, which will extend 
from anchorage to anchorage. This foot-bridge 
will be four feet wide, and have a high hand-rail. 
It is already nearly completed, and is regarded 
with great interest by all who cross the river. 





At the Ladies’ Reception ot the Union League 
Club, which recently took place at the club- 
house in Madison Square, a feature of special 
interest and pleasure was the painting gallery. 
The art committee was especially successful in 
securing for the occasion forty-seven fine oil- 
paintings, which were an attraction to the guests 
from the beginning of the evening till its close. 





Cake flavored with bitter almonds nearly 
caused the death of two young ladies of Balti- 
more not long ago. The essence had become 
strong by age, and too large a quantity was used. 
The young ladies after eating the cake showed 
signs of poisoning by prussic acid, and their lives 
were with difficulty saved. 





It is said that the Parisians regard Mlle. Al- 
bani as the first prima donna of the world; but 
that they consider Madame Patti as a phenom- 
— and do not include her in any classifica- 

ion. 





_Nearly four years ago the Ladies’ Protective 
Union and Directory was established in this 
city. Its chief object is to aid women to be self- 
supporting, and to find employment for them. 
The members of the society desire to work a 


reform in domestic service, and this they at- 
tempt to do by finding employment for the 
better class of servants—those who are honest, 
respectful, and teachable—by teaching the igno- 
rant, and by protecting themselves against those 
who are irreformably bad. Free instruction is 
given in cooking, sewing, and various kinds of 
household work. Arrangements are made for 
sheltering, in time of need, those for whom the 
society has found employment at any time, and 
‘** Martha's Rest’ will prove a safe home to many 
who become unable to work. 





From contributions that have been made by 
sympathizing persons, help has been given to 
those formerly dependent on the Shinnecock 
Indians who perished in the ship Circassian. 
The nine widows received money for immediate 
necessities, and an assurance of weekly aid for 
themselves and children during the cold weath- 
er. The Shinnecock women are notable cooks, 
and in the summer season easily find situatious 
in Southampton and vicinity. 


In one of the suburbs of Boston a lady was 
passing from the dépot through a piece of wood- 
Jand to her home the other day. Suddenly a 
tramp sprang from the bushes, and seizing her 
wrist, demanded her watch and money. The 
lady replied, ‘‘ Let me alone, and you shall have 
my money.’’ This the fellow did, but still men- 
aced her with a heavy walking-stick. The lady 
then deliberately unfastened her hand-bag, quick 
as a flash took out a revolver, and springing 
back several paces, leveled it at the head of the 
villain. The fellow was so astonished that he 
in turn sprang back, and throwing up his hands, 
cried, ** Don’t shoot!’’ and in a moment after 
turned about, dashed into the bushes, and dis- 
appeared. The lady had received instruccion in 
the use of the weapon from her husband, and 
was skillful. When told that she ought to have 
brought the fellow down, she replied, ‘* You 
wouldn’t have me shoot him in the back, while 
running, would you ?”’ 





On the afternoon of New-Year’s Day the in- 
fant daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh was christened at San Antonia Palace. 
She received the names Victoria Melita. 





The Washington correspondent of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal gives this tribute to the 
honesty of the women employed in the United 
States Treasury : 

“* Since the first greenback was printed, the counting 
and putting up of packages of money have devolved 
entirely upon girls and matrons. There are few in of- 
fice now who have been there from the beginning, and 
billions of dollars have passed through their hands 
without the fraction of a dollar sticking. ...Sometimes 
a package that has been counted by a woman has been 
found short in the account, and no matter how inno- 
cent the counter may be, the amount missing is taken 
from her month’s salary. In almost every instance of 
this kind, eventually the thief has been found to be a 
male messenger, or some man who received the pack- 
age from the lady, and abstracted one or two notes.” 





From Southern Hindostan comes a terrible cry 
of distress—the cry of hunger. The famine ex- 
tends from sea to sea across the peninsula, and 
no essential relief can be expected for months. 
It is not merely a failure of crops that has caused 
this famine, but genuine poverty. It is stated 
that 13,000 destitute persons have crowded inte 
the city of Madras for assistance. 





Diphtheria is a mysterious disease, concerning 
whic. physicians themselves are doubtful and 
are often puzzled. That it is a germ disease, 
like small-pox, and communicable, seems cer- 
tain. It is thought that it is often caused by 
sewer gases arising from defective drain-pipes. 
There is no doubt but that cleanliness and pure 
air every where in a dwelling tend to avert and 
mitigate the disease. Children are the most fre- 
quent victims, and often the disease has firm 
hold upon the child before the parent becomes 
conscious of any special trouble. At this season 
the little ones should be closely watched, and 
every throat affection promptly treated. If 
there arise any indications of diphtheria, the 
sick child should be kept entirely apart from 
other children in the family. 





“ Boffin’s Bower’’ is the name of an unpre- 
tending institution in Boston, established and 
carried on by a woman—Miss Jenny Collins—for 
the benefit of working-girls. At first she opened 
what might be regarded as a pleasant parlor, 
where those girls whose homes were dreary 
— spend their evenings. It was warm and 
light, and supplied with books and papers; and 
sometimes concerts or readings were given for 
the amusement of those who sought the place. 
When hard times threw many out of employ- 
ment, Miss Collins devoted herself to the relief 
of the multitudes who sought her help. She 
obtained work for them, she gave needed coun- 
sel, she solicited money to provide lodgings and 
meals for the needy. She has not always met 
with sympathy in her undertaking, but she has 
steadily continued her charitable work. 





Scarlet fever being very prevalent this season, 
the Boston Board of Health las issued a special 
circular in regard to the disease, from which we 
abridge some facts and suggestions. Scarlet fe- 
ver is highly contagious, and usually shows its 
first signs in about one week after exposure. A 
patient should be placed in a room apart from 
the other inmates of the house, and nursed as 
far as possible by one person only. The sick- 
chamber should be well warmed, exposed to sun- 
light, and well aired. Its furniture should be 
such as will permit of cleansing without injury. 
The family should not mingle with other people. 
Visitors to an infected house should be warned 
of the presence of a dangerous disease therein, 
and children especially should not be admitted. 
On recovery, the sick person should not mingle 
with the well until the roughness of the skin due 
to the disease shall have disappeared. Clothing 
worn by patient or nurse should be cleansed by 
itself, and not sent to the laundry. It should 
be thoroughly boiled, or if that can not be done, 
should have free and long exposure to air and 
sunlight. The walls of the room should be dry- 
rubbed, and the cloths used for the purpose 
should be burned without previous shaking. 
The ceiling should be scraped and whitened ; 
the floor should be washed with soap and water, 
and carbolic acid may be added to the water— 
one pint to three or four gallons. In case of 
death from scarlet fever, tle funeral should be 
strictly private, 
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Coiffures, Scalpettes, Braids, etc., Figs. 1-10. 


Figs. 1 and 8.—Comwrvre witn Curis. For this coiffure part the hair from 
ear to ear, and part the back hair crosswise. The upper part of the back hair 
is tied in a knot and fastened on the crown. Comb back the front hair, which 
is cut short on the forehead, over a diadem crépe, comb up the lower part of 
the back hair, and fasten both on the knot. On the crown pin a scalpette of 
short curls, and wind a light blue cravat about the coiffure to conceal the 
joining of the scalpette, and tie it on the right side. On the hai. knot fasten a 
cluster of curls, several of which fall to the front, and are pinned over the 
cravat, as shown by Fig. 3. In the back is a chignon of curls, as shown by 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2.—Corrrvre witt Bow. For this coiffure part the hair from ear to ear, 
and pin the twisted back hair on the crown in a knot. Comb back the front 
Take a thick strand of hair, divide it in two parts, twist 
these together loosely, and draw up one strand so hat it forms a bow, which is 
fastened to the hair knot on the crown. Add a new strand to the previous one 
which was left hanging, and twist both together and pin them back of the hair 
bow, where a comb is fastened, as shown by the illustration. Of similar hair 
strands arrange a twisted loop falling in the neck. The short front hair is 
curled. In the hair bow is a cluster of rose-buds. 

Fig. 4.—Corrure wit Spanish Mantitia. On this coiffure arrange a black 
lace scarf twenty-four inches wide and 
two yards long in the manner of a Span- 
ish mantilla. To do this pleat the front 
lengthwise edge twenty - seven inches 
from the left end, and fasten it on the 
crown with a pin so that the scalloped 
edge of the scarf falls over the hair. 
Pleat the scarf again on the lengthwise 
edge, and fasten it above the left ear 
with a bunch of roses and violets. Hav- 
ing pleated the scarf and pinned it to 
the hair on the right side, drape the 
right end in careless folds across the 
chest to the left shoulder, and fasten 
it there with a spray of roses. 

Fig. 5.—Fineer Purrs. For this coif- 
fure arrange a twisted strand of hair in the shape 
of a diadem, and in the centre of this wreath 
fasten short finger puffs. 

Fig. 6.—Scaperte. 
posed of waves and short curls, and is fastened 
on the head before arranging the back hair, so 
that the curls fall low on the forehead. 

Fig. 7.—Cuirecarse Bratp. Both ends of this 
braid are turned down on the wrong side and 


hair over a crépe. 


fastened there. 


Fig. 8.—Greek Com. This coil requires three 
strands of equal thickness, two of which are twist- 
ed together and arranged in the manner of a bow. 
The ends of these strands form bands underneath 
the third strand, which is arranged in a wreath. 

Fig. 9.—KNor anp 
knot twist two strands of hair together, drawing 
one strand tight, so that the other forms puffs. 
The longer end is used for the twisted puff in the 
centre, and the short end is used for a knot. 

Fig. 10.—Cuirecaine Braw. The braid with 
knot is arranged in a loop, and is joined at the 


top with a knot 
composed of a 
twisted strand. A 
tortoise-shell arrow 
is fastened in the 
knot, as shown by 
the illustration. 


Gros Grain 
Evening Dress. 
Tuts dress has a 
waist of steel blue 
gros grain, with 
sleeves of white 
Swiss muslin, which 
are trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles 
of the same and 
with lace and bows 
of light and dark 
blue gros grain rib- 
bon. The collar 
with jabot is ar- 
ranged of white 
Swiss muslin, in- 
sertion an inch and 
a half wide, and 
Spanish lace of the 
same width, and is 
trimmed with bows 
of light and dark 
blue gros grain rib- 
bon an inch and a 
quarter wide. The 
jabot consists of a 
strip composed of 
insertion and Swiss 
muslin ten inches 
wide and seventeen 
inches long, which 
is pointed on the 
under end, laid in 
close pleats at the 
top and eleven inch- 
es from the top, 
and trimmed with 
lace on the edge. 
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This sealpette is com- 


Fixcer Pures. For this 





Fig. 7.—CHATELAINE 
Bra. 


Fig. 8.—Greek Colt. 


Gros Grain Eventna Dress. 


Silk and Satin Evening Dress. 


Tus dress is made of olive green silk and satin. The lower part of the sleeves of silk is side-pleated and 
edged with folds of dark satin. The bottom of the sleeves is finished with a ruffle of crépe lisse and white 
lace. The sleeves are also trimmed with bows of dark satin ribbon and with strings of beads. The fichu- 
collar is made of Swiss muslin and lace insertion an inch and a quarter wide, and is trimmed with lace an 
inch and a half and three-quarters of an inch wide, and with bows of light and dark green reps ribbon two 
inches wide. For the ruche, which joins both halves of the collar on the neck, take a strip of tulle seven- 
eighths of an inch wide, edge it with narrow lace, pleat it closely, and trim it through the middle with a 


gros grain roll. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


HEATRICAL representations no doubt take the very first place among drawing-room amusements, and 

the great and increasing popularity which they enjoy is a proof how much they are appreciated as a 
means of filling up hours which else would be passed more idly and not more profitably. Nevertheless it 
has been sometimes found that, through the neglect of certain precautions, the play has proved a source of 
greater pleasure to the actors than to the spectators; and it will therefore be useful to give a little 
wholesome advice, derived from actual experience, to those who would undertake theatricals with a desire 
to do justice to themselves and to their friends. The first necessity is to appoint a good manager, and to 
invest him with the most despotic authority over the rest of the corps dramatique, and, indeed, over the 


resources of the house generally, 


He should be empowered to choose the piece, to settle the “cast” (or, in 
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other words, to decide who shall act each character), to arrange the stage busi- 
ness, and to superintend the erection of the stage itself and the choice of the 
dresses; and his decision should be final and entirely without appeal on all 
matters connected with the business in hand. In return for all his trouble he 
will probably (for such is human nature) expect to play the best part in the 
piece; but if he is the best manager, he will in all likelihood be also the best 
actor of the party, and there will therefore be no question as to that part of the 
matter. The first thing will be to select the piece or pieces—a question which 
will necessarily be decided by the strength and capabilities of the company. 
In this probably every body will claim a voice; and it will be no easy task to 
reconcile the claims of the thousand conflicting propositions which will be 
made. Tragedies, of course, will be avoided, because as professional actors 
can not play them, it is hardly to be expected that amateurs can. Farces, 
although in much favor, require generally very excellent acting, must “go 
smoothly” if they are to produce their effect, and are seldom so successful as 
they are expected to be. They have, too, the disadvantage of having usually 
been seen by most of the audience with good professional actors playing in 
them, and comparisons are consequently apt to be made which will not be to 
the credit of the amateurs. Probably the best kind of play is a short comedi- 
etta of a period which affords the opportunity of wearing gorgeous dresses, 
since the presentation of a good figure in maroon-colored velvet and buff boots, 
or a pretty face under a Marie Stuart cap, will often prevent attention from 
being too critically fixed upon the acting. Then will come the casting of the 
parts; and here the difficulties will be found to increase, for it will then be 
discovered that some who have hitherto been ardent in the scheme are either 
too timid or too indolent to under- 
take the parts the manager would 
give to them, while others will be 
found to raise claims for which it 
is impossible to discover the slight 
est foundation; and the manager 
will probably find that he must 
give the lovely and gushing heroine 
over to a middle-aged young lady, 
who. likes the idea of being pro- 
posed to on the stage because 
she has never experienced it in 
real life; that the hero is pret- 
Fig. 6.—ScCALPETTE. ty distinctly claimed as a condi- 
tion of co-operation by a young 
man more distinguished by family than by talent, 
but whom it is an object to oblige; that he him 
self must play the heavy father, who has to be 
brutal and a butt all through the piece, and is 
only reduced to reason at the fall of the curtain 
by a concourse of fortuitous circumstances; and 





that there are two servants, or two noblemen, or 
two robbers, who never can be played at all for 
want of people to take them, unless he can in- 
duce two good-natured friends to come down and 
sacrifice themselves for the occasion. But we 
will suppose all this over, and will assume that 
the piece is selected and the parts cast. The 
point the manager must then insist upon is that 
every one of the actors shall learn his or her part 
so as to be “ word-perfect” two or three days at 
least before the piece is played, and, if possible, 
before the first rehearsal takes place. This is 
the most essential part of the whole thing, for it 
were as useless to attempt to make bricks with- 
Fig. 10.—CnArearse out straw, or to build a house without bricks, as 





Fig. 9.—Knor anp Fincer Braw wis Knor. to play a piece without a perfect knowledge of 
Porrs. the words. No 


half knowledge 
will do, and none 
of those fallacious 
promises to “ know 
it on the night” 
must be received : 
but eve ry one must 
be perfect, and 
that at as early a 
period of the un- 
dertakiag as possi- 
ble, for without it 
the stage business 
can not be proper- 
ly arranged or the 
actors adequately 
drilled. It is very 
important, too, to 
have as large a 
number of rehear- 
sals as possible, as 
upon this will de- 
pend the degree in 
which both words 
and business are 
fixed upon the 
minds of the act 


ors. Two or even 


bavi ee kW 


Maneatis 


three rehearsals a 

week should be 

called, if, as is usu 

ally the case, the 

time for prepara- 
tion is limited 

During the time 
that all this is be- 
ing done the dress 

es will have to be 
chosen and tried 
on (assuming them 
to be hired of a 
costumier, which 
is the best way), 
the stage col 

trived and ar 

ranged, and the 
programmes print 

ed or written out. A stage sufficient for ordinary purposes may be formed by using the folding-doors of a 
drawing-room as a proscenium, or it can be arranged at a very small expense by simply placing two upright 
pieces of timber against the side walls of the room, with a slight beam across resting upon them. On this 
latter must be tacked the curtain, which can be made to loop up from each side, or to draw up from the 
bottom by four or five cords running through rings. In front of the curtain on the floor must be placed 
the foot-lights, which can be made by simply boring a sufficient number of round holes (in which the candles 
are put) in a strip of deal, to the outer edge of which a piece of tin must be nailed to serve as a reflector 
and to keep the light from the eyes of the audience. In front of the foot-lights, inside the curtain, a wire 
should be stretched some eighteen inches from the ground to guard against the possibility of the ladies’ 
dresses taking fire. If scenery is required, it can be hired with the dresses, or may be painted at a small 
cost on canvas stretched on wooden frames. Not the least important part of the proceedings is the choice 
of a prompter, who should have a thorough knowledge of the piece, and should be instructed not to keep 
his eves fixed solely on his book, but to watch chiefly the actors, that he may know when to give the word 
wanted, and may not proffer it, as an unpracticed hand invariably does, to the ruin of all the good “ point " 
at every interval of silence, many of which will be intentionally left for effect. When all this is done, and 
“the night” arrives, the acting becomes the principal consideration ; and here a few recommendations may 
be useful. The actors should, above all, remember not to hurry themselves either in their words or their 
gestures, so that they will be heard by all the audience. In order to effect this, it is not necessary to shout, 
or even to speak very loud. The principal thing to be remembered is to pronounce each word distinctly, 
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articulating every syllable. Care in making up 
is very necessary too; and while for ordinary 
characters a black line under the lower eyelash 
and a little rouge gently shaded off from the 
cheek-bones to the ears will be sufficient, the old 
men must be “lined” with pale Indian ink or 
brown paint over the wrinkles made on the fore- 
head and at the corners of the eyes by screwing 
the face up into various positions, while the comic 
characters must be treated, according to circum- 
stances, with appropriate wigs and a liberal use 
of colors. The paints used should be vegetable 
colors, these being less injurious te the skin than 
those made of minerals. little cold cream will 
be found useful in removing the paint from the 
faces of those who possess an overirritable skin. 
Beyond this it is useless to say any thing, for no 
amount of advice will make actors of those who 
may not happen to possess the talent for the dra- 
matic art. If, however, a fair amount of such be 
present, the play will not fail to be a success, so 
far, at any rate, as those interested in it will be 
able to ascertain ; and even if the audience should 
flag a little, the actors will have already derived 
sufficient amusement from the rehearsals amply 
to repay them for the trouble they have taken, 
while the remembrance of it will add a peculiar 
zest to the pleasure which they will hereafter 
derive from meeting each other. 





Green Pastures and Piccadilly 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Lorp WitLowsy guessed pretty accurately 
what had occurred. For a second or two his 
daughter sat down at the table, pale a little, si- 
lent, and nervously engaged in pulling a rose to 
pieces. Then she got up and proposed they 
should go into the drawing-room to have some 
tea. She'led the way; but just as she had gone 
through, Balfour put his hand on Lord Willowby’s 
arm and detained him. 

At this juncture a properly minded young man 
would have been meek and apologetic ; would have 
sworn eternal gratitude in return for the priceless 
gift he was going to demand; would have made 
endless protestations as to the care with which he 
would guard that great treasure. But this Hugh 
Balfgur was not very good at sentiment. Added 
to the cool judgment of a man of the world, he 
had a certain forbidding reserve about him which 
was, perhaps, derived from his Scotch descent; 
and he knew a great deal more about his future 
father-in-law than that astute person imagined. 

“Lord Willowby,” said he, “a word before we 
go in. You must have noticed my regard for 
your daughter; and you may have guessed what 
it might lead to. I presume it was not quite dis- 
pleasing to you, or you would not have been so 
kind as to invite me here from time to time. 
Well, I owe you an apology for having spoken 
sooner than I intended to Lady Sylvia—I ought 
to have mentioned the matter to you first—” 

“My dear fellow,” said Lord Willowby, seizing 
his hand, while all the features of his face were 
suddenly contorted into what he doubtless meant 
as an expression of rapturous joy, “not another 
word! Of course she accepted you—her feelings 
for you have long been known to me, and my 
child’s happiness I put before all other consider- 
ations. Balfour, you have got a good girl to be 
your wife; take care of her.” 

“T think you may trust me for that,” was the 
simple answer. 

They went into the room. Not a word was 
said; but Lord Willowby went over to his daugh- 
ter and patted her on the back and kissed her: 
then she knew. A servant brought in some tea. 

It was a memorable evening. The joy within 
the young man’s heart had to find some outlet ; 
and he talked then as no one had ever heard him 
talk before—not even his most intimate friend at 
Exeter, when they used to sit discoursing into the 
snfall hours of the morning. Lord Willowby 
could not readily understand a man’s being ear- 
nest or eloquent except under the influence of 
wine; but Balfour scarcely ever drank wire. 
Why should he be so vehement? He was not 
much of an orator in the House; in society he 
was ordinarily cold and silent. Now, however, 
he had grown indignant over a single phrase they 
had stumbled against—“ You can’t make men 
moral by act of Parliament”—and the gray eyes 
under the heavy eyebrows had an intense ear- 
nestness in them as he denounced what he chose 
to call a pernicious lie. 

“You can make men moral by act of Parlia- 
ment—by the action of Parliament,” he was in- 
sisting; and there was one there who listened with 
rapt atgention and faith, even when he was utter- 
ing the most preposterous paradoxes, or giving 
way to the most violent prejudice ; “and the na- 
tion will have to answer for it that proceeds on 
any other belief. For what is morality but the 
perfect adjustment of the human organism to the 
actual conditions of life—the observance by the 
human being of those unchangeable, inexorable 
laws of the universe, to break which is death, 
physical or spiritual, as the case may be? What 
have all the teachers who have taught mankind 
—from Moses in his day to Carlyle in ours— 
been insisting on but that? Moses was only a sort 
of divine vestry-man; Carlyle has caught some- 
thing of the poetry of the Hebrew prophets; but 
it is the same thing they say. There are the fixed 
immutable laws: death awaits the nation or the 
man who breaks them. Look at the lesson the 
world has just been reading. A liar, a perjurer, 
and traitor gets up in the night-time and cuts the 





throat of a nation. In the morning you find him 
wearing imperial robes; but if you looked you 
would find the skirts of them bespattered with 
the blood of the women and children he has had 
shot down in the street. Europe shudders a lit- 
tle, but goes on its way; it has forgotten that the 
moment a crime is committed, its punishment is 
already meted out. And what does the nation do 
that has been robbed and insulted—that has seen 
those innocent women and children shot down 
that the mean ambition of a liar might be satis- 
fied? It is quick to forgiveness ; for it finds it- 
self tricked out in gay garments, and it has mon- 
ey put in its pocket, and it is bidden to dance and 
be merry. Every thing is to be condoned now; 
for life has become like a masked ball, and it 
does not matter what thieves and swindlers there 
may be in the crowd, so long as there is plenty of 
brilliant lights and music and wine. Lady Sylvia, 
do you know Alfred Rethel’s ‘ Der Tod als Feind ?” 


—Death coming in to smite down the maskers and- 


the music-makers at a revel? It does not matter 
much who or what is the instrument of vengeance, 
but the vengeance is sure. When France was pay- 
ing her penalty—when the chariot wheels of God 
were grinding exceeding hard—she cried at her 
enemy, ‘You are only a pack of Huns.’ Well, 
Attila was a Hun, a barbarian, probably a super- 
stitious savagé. I don’t know what particular sort 
of fetish he may have worshiped—what blurred 
image or idol he had in his mind of Him who is 
past finding out; but however rude or savage his 
notions were, he knew that the laws of God had 
been broken, and the time for vengeance had 
come. The Scourge of God may be Attila or anoth- 
er: an epidemic that slays its thousands because 
a nation has not been cleanly—the lacerating of a 
mother’s heart when in her carelessness she has let 
her child cut its finger with a knife. The penalty 
has to be paid ; sometimes at the moment, some- 
times long after; for the sins of the fathers are 
visited not only on their children, but on their 
children’s children, and so on to the end, nature 
claiming her inexorable due. And when I go 
down to the slums I have been talking to you 
about, how dare I say that these wretched people, 
living in squalor and ignorance and misery, are 
only paying the penalty for their own mistakes and 
crimes? You look at their narrow, retreating, 
monkey-like forehead, the heavy and hideous jowl, 
the thick neck, and the furtive eye; you think of 
the foul air they have breathed from their infancy, 
of the bad water and unwholesome food they have 
consumed, of the dense ignorance in which they 
have been allowed to grow up; and how can you 
say that their immoral existence is any thing but 
inevitable? Iam talking about Westminster, Lord 
Willowby. From some parts of these slums you 
can see the towers of the Houses of Parliament, 
glittering in gilt, and looking very fine indeed. 
And if I declared my belief that the immorality 
of these wretched people of the slums lay as 
much at the door of the Houses of Parliament as 
at their own door, I suppose people would say I 
was a rabid democrat, pandering to the passions 
of the poor toachieve some notoriety. But I be- 
lieve it all the same. Wrong-doing—the break- 
ing of the universal laws of existence, the subver- 
sion of those conditions which produce a settled, 
wholesome, orderly social life—is not necessarily 
personal; it may be national; it may have been 
continued through centuries, until the results have 
been so stamped into the character of the nation 
—or into the condition of a part of a nation—that 
they almost seem ineradicable. And so I say that 
you can and do make people moral or immoral 
by the action of Parliament. There is not an Edu- 
cation Bill, or a University Tests Bill, or an Indus- 
trial Dwellings Bill you pass which has not its ef- 
fect, for good or ill, on the relations between the 
people of a country and those eternal laws of right 
which are forever demanding fulfillment. With- 
out some such fixed belief, how could any man 
spend his life in tinkering away at these continual 
experiments in legislation? You would merely 
pass a vote trebling the police force, and have 
done with it.” 

Whether or not this vehement and violently 
prejudiced young man had quite convinced Lord 
Willowby, it was abundantly clear that he had 
long ago conyinced himself. His eyes were 
“ glowering,” as the Scotch say; and he had for- 
gotten all about the tea that Lady Sylvia herself 
had poured out and brought to him. The fact 
is, Lord Willowby had not paid much attention. 
He’ was thinking of something else. He per- 
ceived that the young man was in an emotional 
and enthusiastic mood; and he was wondering 
whether, in return for having just been present- 
ed with a wife, Mr. Hugh Balfour might not be 
induced to become a director of a certain com- 
pany in which his lordship was interested, and 
which was sorely in need of help at that mo- 
ment. 

But Lady Sylvia was convinced. Here, indeed, 
was a confession of faith fit to come from the 
man whom she had just accepted as her hus- 
band. He had for the moment thrown off his 
customary garb of indifference or cynicism; he 
had revealed himself; he had spoken with ear- 
nest voice and equally earnest eyes; and to her 
the words were as the words of one inspired. 

“Have you any more water-color drawings to 
show me, Lady Sylvia?” he asked, suddenly. 

A quick shade of surprise and disappointment 

over the calm and serious face. She 
knew why he had asked. He had imagined that 
these public affairs must be dull for her. He 
wished to speak to her about something more 
within her comprehension. She was hurt; and 
she walked a little proudly as she went to get 
the drawings. 

“ Here is the whole collection,” said she, indif- 
ferently. “Idon’t remember which of them you 
saw before. I think I will bid you good-night 
now.” 

“T am afraid I have bored you terribly,” said 
he, as he rose. 

“You can not bore me with subjects in which 





I take so deep an interest,” said she, with some 
decision. 

He took her hand and bade her good-night. 
There was more in the look that passed between 
these two than in a thousand effusive embraces. 

“Now, Balfour,” said his lordship, with unac- 
customed gayety, “what do you say to changing 
our coats, and having a cigar in the library? 
And a glass of grog?—a Scotchman ought to 
know something about whiskey. Besides, you 
don’t win a wife every day.” 

It was Lord Willowby who looked and talked 
as if he had just won a wife as the two men went 
up stairs to the library. He very rarely smoked, 
but on this occasion he lit a cigarette; and he 
said he envied Balfour his enjoyment of that 
wooden pipe. Would his guest try something 
hot? No? Then Lord Willowby stretched out 
his legs, and lay back in the easy-chair, apparent- 
ly greatly contented with himself and the world. 

When the servant had finally gone, his lord- 
ship said, 

“ How well you talked to-night, Balfour! The 
flush, the elation, you know —of course a man 
talks better before his sweetheart than before 
the House of Commons. And if you and I, now, 
must speak of what you might call the—the busi- 
ness side of your marriage, well, I suppose we 
need not be too technical or strict in our lan- 
guage. Let us be frank with each other, and 
friendly. I am glad you are going to marry my 
daughter, and so doubtless are you.” 

The young man said nothing at all. He was 
smoking his pipe. There was no longer any fire 
of indignation or earnestness in his eyes. 

“You know I ama very poor man,” his lordship 
continued. “I can’t give Sylvia any thing.” 

“T don’t expect it,” said Balfour. 

“On the other hand, you are a rich man. In 
such cases, you know, there is ordinarily a mar- 
riage settlement, and naturally, as Sylvia’s guard- 
ian, I should expect you to give her out of your 
abundance. But then, Balfour,” said his lord- 
ship, with a. gay air and a ferocious smile, “I was 
thinking—merely as a joke, you know—what a 
rich young fellow like yourself might do to pro- 
duce an impression on a romantic girl. Mar- 
riage settlements are very prosaic things; they 
look rather like buying a wife; moreover, they 
have to mention contingencies which it is awk- 
ward for an unmarried girl to hear of. Wouldn’t 
a girl be better pleased, now, if an envelope were 
placed on her dressing-room table the night be- 
fore her marriage—the envelope containing a 
bank-note—say for £50,000? The mystery, the 
surprise, the delight—all these things would tell 
upon a girl’s mind; and she would be glad she 
would not have to go to church an absolute beg- 
gar. Of course that is merely a joke; but can’t 
you imagine what the girl’s face would be like 
when she opened the envelope ?” 

Balfour did not at all respond to his compan- 
ion’s gayety. In the drawing-room below he had 
betrayed an unusual enthusiasm of speech. What 
man in his circumstances could fail to show a 
natural elation? But if Lord Willowby had cal- 
culated on this elation interfering with Mr. Bal- 
four’s very sober habit of looking at business 
matters, he had made a decided mistake. 

Balfour laid down his pipe, and put his out- 
stretched hands on his knees. 

“T don’t know,” said he, coolly, “ whether you 
mean to suggest that I should do something of 
the sort you describe—” 

“My dear fellow!” said Lord Willowby, with 
an air of protest. “It was only a fancy—a 
joke.” 

“Ah! I thought so,” said Balfour. “I think 
it is better to treat money matters simply as mon- 
ey matters; romance has plenty of other things 
to deal with. And as regards a marriage settle- 
ment, of course I should let my lawyer arrange 
the whole affair.” 

“Oh, naturally, naturally,” said his lordship, 
gayly; but he inwardly invoked a curse on the 
head of this mean-spirited Scotchman. 

“ You mentioned £50,000,” continued the youn- 
ger man, speaking slowly and apparently with 
some indifference. “It is a big sum to demand 
all at once from my partners. But then the fact 
is, I have never spent much money myself, and 
I have allowed them to absorb in the business a 
good deal of what I might otherwise have had, 
so that they are pretty deep in my debt. You 
see, my lord, I have inherited from my father a 
good deal of pride in our firm, though I don’t 
know any thing about its operations myself; and 
they have lately been extending the business both 
in Australia and China, and I have drawn only 
what I wanted for my yearly accounts. So I can 
easily have £50,000 from them. That in a safe 
four per cent. investment would bring £2000 a 
year. Do you think Lady Sylvia would consid- 
er—” 

“Sylvia is a mere child,” her father said. “She 
knows nothing about such things.” 

“Tf you preferred it,” said Balfour, generously, 
“T will make it part of the settlement that the 
trustees shall invest that sum, subject to Lady 
Sylvia’s directions.” 

Lord Willowby’s face, that had been gradually 
resuming its sombre look, brightened up. 

“T suppose you would act as one of the trust- 
ees ?” said Balfour. 

His lordship’s face grew brighter still. It was 
quite eagerly that he cried out, 

“Oh, willingly, willingly. Sylvia would have 
every confidence in me, naturally, and I should be 
delighted to be able to look after the interests of 
my child. You can not tell what she has been to 
me. I have tended her every day of her life—” 

[“ Except when you went knocking about all 
over Europe without her,” thought Balfour. ] 

“T have devoted all my care to her—” 

[“ Except what you gave to the Seven Per Cent. 
Investment Company,” thought Balfour. ] 

“She would implicitly trust her affairs in my 
hands—” ; 

[And prove herself a bigger fool than I took 
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her to be,” thought this mean-spirited Scotch- 
man. 

Lord Willowby, indeed, seemed to wake up 

in. Two thousand pounds a year was ample 
pin-money. He had no sympathy with tie ex- 
travagant habits of some women. And as Syl- 
via’s natural guardian, it would be his business 
to advise her as to the proper investment. 

“ My dear lord,” cried Balfour, quite cheerful- 
ly, “there won’t be the slightest trouble about 
that; for, of course, I shall be the other trustee.” 

The light on Lord Willowby’s worn and sunk- 
en face suddenly vanished. But he remained 
very polite to his future son-in-law, and he even 
lit another cigarette to keep him company. 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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WHY KITTY DID NOT KILL 
HERSELF. 


ISS KITTY GIBSON, aged nineteen, eyes 
blue, complexion neachy, health perfect, 
had made up her mind tie. : 

This decision had been . cached after much deep 
reflection, some sharp twinges of regret, and a 
fierce conflict with conscience; nevertheless, it 
had been reached with unalterable firmness. Per- 
haps a physiognomist would have declared that 
firmness was not a quality of mind possessed by 
Miss Kitty Gibson, and by so declaring he would 
have proved simply the absurdity of his own sci- 
ence. What though her chin was not square and 
angular, after the manner of Joan of Arc’s—did 
that indicate a lack of courage, self-reliance, or 
determination? May not blue eyes sometimes 
look out from as fathomless depths as black ? 
And may not a fixed resolution form itself in the 
breast of a pretty, peachy-cheeked girl of nine- 
teen as well as in the maturer bosoms of aquiline- 
nosed maidens? Thus would Kitty Gibson have 
reasoned with any physiognomist who might have 
dared to intrude his obnoxious arguments upon 
her, as she sat, on a certain winter’s day, gazing 
out of the kitchen window. 

The question of a speedy death had been set- 
tled beyond all quibble or doubt ; and it remained 
now only for this young lady of suicidal procliv- 
ities to determine what means she should employ 
to consummate her design. A pistol would be 
quick and effective, but there wasn’t a pistol in 
the house. Poison, particularly strychnine, pre- 
sented itself to her mind as a Mecca for all 
death-coveting maidens; but there was the diffi- 
culty of procuring the drug—of reaching the 
Mecca. What would Hiram Griswold think if 
she were to go to the village store and ask him 
for an ounce of strychnine? And would one 
ounce be enough? She might hang herself in 
the barn, but that was more properly a mas- 
culine method of self-destruction. She might 
eut her throat with Uncle Randolph’s razor, but 
for a lingering recollection of the difficulty she 
had experienced in sharpening lead-pencils with 
that venerable instrument. Besides, such a plan 
would disfigure her dreadfully, and she desired, 
above all things, to be a neat and comely-looking 
corpse. There was yet another way open to her, 
and that was the river. This impressed her more 
favorably than either pistol or poison, rope or ra- 
zor. Even such sensible heroines as those who 
figure in George Eliot’s novels were given to wa- 
tery graves, and drowning seemed at once the sim- 
plest, the most agreeable, and the most romantic 
method of putting an erid to her burdensome ex- 
istence. The river it should be—the broad, swift 
Connecticut, which flowed within half a mile of 
Uncle Randolph’s house, and which seemed at 
that precise moment, to Uncle Randolph’s pretty 
niece, designed by Providence to afford her a moist 
and peaceful exit from this dry and warring world. 
She would drown herself just as soon as the ice 
melted. And this weighty question having been 
decided, Miss Kitty Gibson rose up from her seat, 
filled the tea-kettle with water, and replenished 
the fire with a stick of wood. 

Except they be insane, girls of nineteen, with 
comfortable homes and good ‘digestions, do not 
make up their minds to drown themselves with- 
out a cause. I will not say without sufficient 
cause, since that might plunge me into a defense 
of suicide under possible conditions—a line of 
argument which no Christian story-teller would 
care to follow. Kitty Gibson was not insane, but 
she believed that circumstances rendered excus- 
able the step she was about to take, that is, a 
step into the Connecticut River. Called upon to 
analyze and explain these circumstances, she would 
have brought forth as the result of her self-search- 
ing, first, love unreciprocated ; next, pride deeply 
wounded ; and last, a heart which she believed to 
be broken so hopelessly that not even the magic 
of Time’s cement could mend it. A month be- 
fore, Kitty Gibson was the happiest as well as the 
prettiest girl in the State of Connecticut ; at least 
that is what every body who knew her said, and 
no doubt that is, what Kitty herself thought, al- 
though she did not, of course, acknowledge the 
fact to others. A month before, and she was 
counting the days until spring, until the dawn of 
that blossomy May, when she was to be married. 
What was it that had turned the thoughts of this 
young lady from bridal veils to poisons, pistols, 
and other horrible subjects? What could it be, 
except a quarrel with Jack? Obviously, noth- 
ing. Obviously, Kitty and Jack had quarreled. 

Now there are Jacks and Jacks in this world, 
but with the single exception of Jack Burroughs, 
Kitty Gibson cared nothing for the whole pack 
of Jacks. He was her right bower, with which 
she fully intended to play life’s game, and make 
all the points desirable. That, at least, had been 
her intention a month before. But now—now, 
alas! she had turned him down. The mustard 
seed from which had sprung this many-branched 
tree of misery had taken root at Helen Clapp’s 
party. Indeed, Helen herself might be termed 
the seed. With Helen Jack had danced the open- 
ing reel, which every body knew was a shocking 
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breach of etiquette. He ought to have danced 
it with Kitty, with his affianced bride. Like the 
spirited young woman she was, Kitty Gibson pun- 
ished her lover by accepting an invitation to sup- 
per from Cyrus Phelps. Jack was dumfounded 
at this behavior, while Kitty enjoyed her triumph, 
and ate her ice-cream demurely. It is to be con- 
fessed that Cyrus Phelps was not the most agree- 
able of companions; that his range of conver- 
sation was limited to the weather and to the 
condition of the roads; and that, whenever he 
attempted to strike out into broader fields, he lost 
himself completely in the marshes of grammar 
and the pitfalls of language. Kitty did not care 
for this, however. She was watching out of the 
corners of her bright eyes, and with a gleam of 
wicked satisfaction, the forlorn face of Jack Bur- 
roughs; and she accepted Cyrus, with his plural 
subjects and singular verbs, as a necessary ad- 
junct to the infliction of her righteous punish- 
ment. When the hour for going home arrived, 
Kitty, bundled in shawls and furs, took her seat 
by Jack’s side in the cutter, but said never a word. 

“Perhaps you would have preferred Cyrus 
Phelps’s company to mine,” remarked the young 
man, when they had ridden a mile without speak- 


ing. 

‘ And no doubt you would be very much hap- 
pier if Helen Clapp was sitting at your side,” re- 
joined Kitty. 

“@’lang !” said Jack, touching the flanks of his 
horse with the whip. 

That was the first instance on record where 
Jack Burroughs had sought to get over ground 
rapidly with Kitty Gibson in the cutter at his 
side, and the stars twinkling overhead. 

When the sleigh drew up in front of Uncle 
Randolph’s gate, Jack, holding the reins in one 
hand, helped Kitty to alight. His face was very 
stern and grave. 

“ Good-night,” said he. And with that, for the 
first time since their engagement, Jack drove off 
without kissing the red lips which he had a right 
to kiss. 

If the red lips pouted, or possibly quivered, 
there was no one present to see. And if the 
owner of those red lips, so cruelly neglected, cried 
herself to sleep that night, Jack Burroughs was 
profoundly ignorant of the fact. 

This, then, was the little seed which had grown 
into a tree of misery mustard-like in proportions. 

On the very next day Kitty had written a note 
to Jack, beginning “ Mr. Burroughs,” requesting 
the immediate return of her letters and picture, 
and signed, “ Respectfully yours, Kate Gibson.” 
When lovers fall into such strait-laced formali- 
ties of expression as these, what is to be expect- 
ed? Jack sent back the letters and picture ; and 
from the moment of their receipt Kitty began to 
meditate upon the simplest and most agreeable 
method of suicide. Her cogitations culminated, 
as we have seen, in a final resolve to throw her- 
self into the Connecticut River—just as soon as 
the ice melted. 

Had Uncle Randolph been a man quick to de- 
tect the exterior evidences of a broken heart, or 
even of a broken engagement, he must surely have 
seen that something was wrong with Kitty. As 
it was, however, Uncle Randolph was not quick to 
detect any thing, except, perhaps, opinions differ- 
ing from his own. A man of political, religious, 
social, or moral beliefs antagonistic in any way to 
the political, religious, social, or moral beliefs of 
Uncle Randolph was held by the latter to be a 
rascal. Nor would the minor virtues of honesty, 
integrity, and industry in any manner mitigate 
the ultimate conclusion, or compensate for the 
fatal differences. Uncle Randolph held it to be 
a truth as self-evident as any of those set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence that a man 
who supported Thisism and not Thatism was a 
knave, And yet Uncle Randolph was a very good 
man at heart, as was abundantly shown by his 
acts. He talked like a terrible bigot, yet he did 
all things in a spirit'of broad catholicity. He had 
denounced the unfortunate father of Kitty Gib- 
son as a worthless scamp (chiefly because he was 
a Thisist), and yet when this worthless scamp 
came to die, he took Kitty to his own home, and 
cared for her as tenderly as though she had been 
his child. Besides himself and his pretty niece, 
Uncle Randolph’s household included his maiden 
sister Martha, his aunt, whose memory stretched 
back through the mists of eighty years, and Tom 
Turner, a distant twig of the family trunk, who 
never troubled himself to find out why it was that 
he came to be numbered among the family. Un- 
cle Randolph devoted himself chiefly to protract- 
ed and heated discussions in Hiram Griswold’s 
store; old Aunt Charity spent all her time in 
knitting; Miss Martha kept her mind fixed upon 
the household duties ; while Tom Turner’s mind, 
such as it was, drew nourishment principally from 
the writings of Sylvanus Cobb, Jun. Thus sever- 
ally occupied, none of the members of the family 
had found time to discover that Kitty’s heart was 
broken. It was known, in a vague sort of way, 
that the young lady had quarreled with her lover, 
and that Jack Burroughs had not visited the house 
for a month ; but then young ladies were always 
quarreling with their lovers, and no doubt Jack 
would turn up again in good time. Taking this 
sensible view of the matter, Uncle Randolph con- 
tinued his discussions, Miss Martha her scrubbing, 
Aunt Charity her knitting, and Tom Turner his 
regular doses of peppery literature. And it is to 
be added that even Kitty herself, influenced, no 
doubt, by the course of those about her, followed 
very closely in the accustomed grooves of life, 
and ate her three meals a day with tolerable rel- 
ish. Yet she had fully made up her mind to die. 

Like all well-conducted heroines who drown 
themselves, Kitty determined to leave behind her 

-a touching little letter, wherein forgiveness should 
be extended to all her enemies, and an appeal 
made to her friends not to mourn her loss. 

“T will write that letter now,” thought she to 
herself, pouring the water into the tea-kettle. | 

And thereupon, as a proper preliminary to all 





epistolary effort, Kitty brought out the dictionary, 
a sheet of paper, and a lead-pencil, and sat down 
to bid the world a final farewell. The date was 
left blank, to be. inserted when the sun should 
thaw the ice in the river. The early winter twi- 
light was deepening into darkness, and the kettle 
was singing on the stove, when Kitty finished her 
letter. One or two of the hard words in which 
her heart-rooted grief found utterance were 
searched out in the dictionary; for this suicidal 
young lady would have deemed it shocking in- 
deed to have left behind her so momentous a 
document with any slips of orthography. Thus 
Webster re-assured her doubting mind as to 
“melancholy,” and determined the order of vow- 
els in “relief.” And it was while Kitty was yet 
picturing to herself the effect which this pathetic 
letter would produce upon those who loved her— 
in which category Mr. Jack Burroughs was not 
included—that the sound of Uncle Randolph’s 
voice broke in upon her reveries. With a blush 
and a start, Kitty thrust the sheet of paper into 
the dictionary and closed the volume. 

“ He is a scoundrel and a thief,” she heard her 
uncle say, as he drew near the door. “You can’t 
tell me any thing about the Marshalls; I’ve 
known the whole race of ’em for twenty years. 
Old Silas Marshall went from Windsor to Hart- 
ford, and sold soap and candles, and during the 
Jackson campaign 

Precisely what the late Silas Marshall did dur- 
ing the Jackson campaign was not told at that 
moment, for the door opening cut short the thread 
of the conversation. Uncle Randolph walked 
into the kitchen, while behind him, self-confident 
and smiling, walked Mr. Jack Burroughs. Trem- 
bling all over, Kitty rose up from her seat and 
thanked the twilight which hid her face. 

“Where’s your aunt Martha ?” inquired Uncle 
Randolph. “Jack has come over to eat supper 
with us, Why don’t you light up ?” 

“*Here’s a match,” said Jack, and he held out 
his hand. 

“Aunt Martha is up stairs,” answered Kitty, 
addressing herself to her uncle, and paying no 
heed to Mr. Burroughs’s proffered match. “I'll 
go and call her.” And with this the young lady 
beat a hasty retreat. 

“That Josiah Marshall is a scoundrel and a 
thief,” resumed Uncle Randolph, as he took down 
the kerosene lamp from the mantel-piece. “I'd 
like to kick him, and the whole tribe of Marshalls 
along with him !” 

“It’s a pretty numerous tribe,” observed Jack, 
good-humoredly. “Let me help you to put on 
that chimney.” 

While Jack was adjusting the lamp, Miss Mar- 
tha, who never found time to dress up, as she 
expressed it, until late in the afternoon, entered 
the room. Miss Martha was a capital housekeeper. 
Moreover, she was what the New Englander calls 
“smart,” and the Englishman “clever.” 
she was what all the world, in diverse tongues 
and dialects, calls “eccentric.” Perhaps one of 
her most noticeable eccentricities was that of 
mixing the names of the members of her own 
household. Tom Turner was called “ Randolph” 
quite as often as he was “Tom,” and Kitty an- 
swered promptly when addressed as “ Nancy,” 
albeit the only Nancy in the family had married 
a dozen years before, and was living now in Ore- 
gon. Jack Burroughs had long before grown fa- 
miliar with this peculiarity, so that when Miss 
Martha, upon entering the kitchen, said, “Is that 
you, William ?” Jack responded, cheerily, “It is.” 

“Well, I’m proper glad to see you,” exclaimed 
Miss Martha. “It seems an age since you’ve been 
inside the house. Take off your great-coat, and 
come into the sitting-room and get warm. How’s 
Lydia and the folks ?” 

Jack gave a satisfactory account of the health 
of the Burroughs family, and Miss Martha then 
withdrew to look after the supper. 

Meantime Kitty, who had rushed to her own 
room, with face flushed, hands trembling, and bos- 
om heaving, had donned her best black alpaca, 
and combed out the braids of nut-brown hair, 
which was hers by- growth and not by purchase. 
Not that she did this in honor of Jack Burroughs. 
By no means. She would have done it for any 
body—any body who was going to stay to sup- 
per. And she tried hard to convince herself that 
it was not because of Jack that her face flushed 
and her hands trembled. What was Jack to her 
now? Had he not sent back her letters and pic- 
ture, and kept away from her for a whole month ? 
And was she not a heart-broken maiden, resolved 
to die as soon as the ice in the Connecticut Riv- 
er melted? These thoughts whirled through her 
brain as she fastened a bit of white lace at her 
throat—lace which Aunt Charity had once worn, 
when knitting was not her sol¢ aim in life—and 
took a final peep at her pretty self in the double- 
sectioned mirror. That peep must have been em- 
inently satisfactory. At all events, it made her 
conscious of her beauty, and caused her to for- 
get the terrible letter lying between the pages of 
the dictionary down stairs. 

When Kitty went into the sitting-room to an- 
nounce that “supper was ready,” she saluted Jack 
with chilling politeness, and addressed him as 
“Mr. Burroughs.” That ought to have stabbed 
the young man to the heart, but it didn’t. He 
looked very grave, to be sure, and called her 
“Miss Gibson,” but there was the old roguish 
twinkle in his gray eyes, and Kitty detected at 
once that, under his assumed gravity, there was a 
desire, restrained only by continual exertion, to 
burst out laughing. Naturally this vexed the 
young lady to’a degree where tears would have 
been a sweet relief. It was not enough, then, 
that this wicked, deceitful, cruel Jack should make 
a plaything of her heart, but he must needs ex- 
ult over his atrocious conduct. Kitty.could have 
cried with a relish, but she remembered her let- 
ter and her resolution to die, and so, in lieu of 
tears, she drew solace from that grim thought. 

At the supper table Jack was unusually talk- 
ative, He complimented Miss Martha upon the 
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excellence of her flaky biscuits, and emphasized 
his appreciation by eating half a dozen of them; 
he expressed his cordial sympathy with Uncle 
Randolph’s desire to kick the tribe of Marshalls, 
and evinced a deep interest in the plot of the 
story which Tom Turner had just devoured; he 
shouted the praises of Aunt Charity’s knitting in 
tones so lusty that the old lady was made to hear, 
albeit she was wont to declare herself “so prop- 
er deef she couldn’t hear any thing ;” and as for 
Kitty,-this wicked Jack bombarded her with such 
a volley of interrogatories that she was forced 
into an unwilling conversation. When the meal 
was at an end, Kitty persisted in helping Miss 
Martha wash the dishes. 

“You'll only hinder me,” expostulated the eld- 
er maiden, “and besides you’ve got on your best 
dress. Go into the sitting-room and entertain 
Jack.” 

But the younger maiden was fixed in her pur- 
pose. So she went to her room to don an apron, 
and left Jack to entertain himself. 

Thereupon, the heir of the house of Burroughs 
picked up a bulky volume and sat down by the 
open fire in the sitting-room. The bulky volume 
proved to be Webster’s Dictionary, which care- 
less Kitty had thrown on the table on her first 
hasty retreat from the kitchen. Jack turned 
over the leaves listlessly until he came to a sheet 
of paper written upon in a chirography pleasant- 
ly familiar. Of course it was highly improper 
for him to read that paper, yet as a chronicler of 
simple facts I am forced to record that he did 
read it. And this is what it contained : 


“To dear Uncle Randolph, and all who love me: 

“T have determined to drown myself, because I am 
tired of life. My heart is broken, and I can see no re- 
lief except indeath. Forgive me for what I am about 
to do, and I shall pray God to forgive me also. I do 
not want to live and suffer as I have suffered” — 

Here the words “since Jack” were scratched out, 
and in their stead was written, “during the 
past—” (a blank to be filled in when the ice should 
thaw). 

“TI forgive every body. I hope you will not mourn 
for me, nor remember ~~ melancholy end, because I 
do not deserve it. With love to you and to dear Aunt 
Martha and Aunt Charity and Tom, I remain 


“Your heart-broken Kare.” 


How many times Jack read and re-read this 
singular document will never be known, but when 
Kitty entered the room, a quarter of an hour later, 
he was still sitting with the dictionary upon his 
knees and the paper in his hand. 

“T thought Uncle Randolph was here,” said 
Kitty, hesitating whether to remain or not, and 
failing to observe what it was that so absorbed 
Jack’s attention. He turned with a start, as 
though first conscious of her presence, and thrust 
the sheet of paper back into the volume. Then 
he said, very gravely, 

“Your uncle is not here, Kitty. Won't you be 
seated? I want to talk with you.” 

Kitty sat down upon the high-backed sofa, and 
fell to studying the figures in the carpet. -Jack 
went over and took a seat by her side. She did 
not notice that he held the dictionary under his 
right arm. 

“ Kitty,” said Jack, with becoming solemnity, 
“T do not believe that you have been very happy 
during the past month, have you ?” 

Kitty’s lip began to tremble, but she answered, 
desperately, “‘ Why shouldn’t I have been happy ?” 

“ Because,” replied the candid Jack, “ you have 
not had me to torment you.” 

“You mean to say that I can not be happy 
without you, Mr. Burroughs?” Kitty was still 
gazing intently at the carpet, so that she did not 
see the smile that played about Jack’s mouth as 
he answered, 

“Yes, I have reason to believe that without me 
you would be very miserable.” 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Kitty. “I should like to 
know what right you have to believe that ?” 

“Well, Kitty, I judge you by myself. I have 
been wretched ever since the night of that unfor- 
tunate party. I made up my mind yesterday to 
swallow my pride and come here and ask you to 
forget and forgive. We were both to blame, alk 
though the fault, no doubt, was mine to begin 
with.” . 

“Tf you have been wretched, as you say,” re- 
joined Kitty, her eyes still fixed on the floor, 
“why didn’t you go to Helen Clapp? You would 
surely have found comfort there.” 

“Nonsense, Kitty! I care nothing for Helen 
Clapp—no more than you do for Cyrus Phelps. 
I haven’t seen her, nor have I wanted to see her, 
since the night of the party.” 

“You take it for granted, I presume, that I 
will overlook all that has happened without a 
word.” 

“T did not take it for granted, Kitty, until—” 

“Until what?” Here the young lady turned 
her eyes suddenly upon Jack, and discovered for 
the first time the volume under his arm. “ What 
is that book ?” she demanded, blushing scarlet. 

“That,” returned Jack, with tantalizing com- 
posure—“ that is Webster’s Dictionary. While 
you were engaged in washing the dishes I was 
improving the time by a study—” 

“Give it to me this instant !” demanded Kitty, 
springing to her feet. 

Jack handed her the volume without a word. 
She snatched it impetuously, and turned over the 
leaves until she came to the letter. 

“You have read it!” she exclaimed, crumpling 
the sheet of paper in her hand. 

“Tf you mean your farewell epistle,” rejoined 
Jack, gravely, “I have.” 

“Why, Jack!” And thereupon Kitty threw 
herself upon the sofa and, with her face buried 
in the cushion, began to sob convulsively. 

And what did Jack do? Perhaps he drew her 
to his side and told her what a very, very wicked 
girl she was to think of drowning her pretty self. 
Perhaps he repeated to her, for the thousandth 
time at least, the story of his love, which had 





grown and deepened during a month of self-in- 


flicted torture, and which was dearer to him than 
all else in life—dearer than fame or fortane, or 
even the Phi Beta Kappa key which he had won 
at Yale. Perhaps he soothed her with soft words, 
and rested her head upon his breast, and convinced 
her that, after all, she had much to live for in this 
world, and that her heart was not so seriously 
shattered as she had fancied. Perhaps, even, he 
kissed her; but that is no affair of ours. 

Whatever Jack may have done, this much I 
know to be a fact: when the ice in the river 
thawed, Kitty did not throw herself into the 
waters of the Connecticut. And when the blos- 
somy May came round, she blushed prettily be- 
cause people called her “ Mrs, Burroughs.” 





MADAME SCHLIEMANN. 
T is with unusual satisfaction that we lay be- 
fore the readers of the Bazar the accompany- 

ing portrait of Madame Schliemann, the wife of 
the celebrated antiquarian discoverer, and his 
zealous colaborer, adorned with the jewels of the 
fair Helen whose beauty caused the destruction 
of Troy, which was cheaply bought by the most 
glorious poem that the world has ever produced. 
The picture was engraved from a photograph 
presented by Dr. Schliemann to the authoress 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, on the occasion of her 
recent visit to his house at Athens, of which she 
gives the following interesting account : 

“Dr. Schliemann lives in a substantial house, 
built, I believe, by himself, in the new quarter of 
Athens. White, many-windowed, well-furnished 
with jalousies and verandas, and standing in a 
spacious garden, it is not unlike some of the well- 
known villas at Godesberg, on the Rhine. Dr. 
Schliemann—a man of middle height and middle 
age, stoutly and strongly built, with a massive 
German head, capacious brain-case, square jaw, 
and brilliant dark eyes—received us in a small 
room lined with book-shelves rich in Homeric 
literature. He is American by birth, German by 
extraction, Greek by naturalization. Having be- 
gun with slender means, and amassed a consid- 
erable fortune by commerce, he entered somewhat 
late in life upon the study of ancient Greek and 
ancient Greek literature. Hence the peculiar 
freshness of his enthusiasm for the Heroic Age. 
It is an enthusiasm which has never been cooled 
by the routine of school and college. His belief 
and delight in Homer are unbounded. He knows 
the Iliad by heart, and accepts every line of it for 
history. ‘When I first saw the mound of His- 
sarlik,’ he said, ‘it was twenty years ago; and I 
then said, “There is Troy; and if I live to grow 
rich, I will excavate that mound.”’ 

“The writer asked if he knew M, Nicolaides, of 
Crete, the author of La Topographie de U’ Iliade. 

“*Oh yes,’ he replied, ‘I know him. He has 
his theories ; I have my facts. The Bournabashi 
theory was hollow from the first. I never be- 
lieved in Bournabashi at any time.’ 

“ We asked in vain to see some small specimen 
of the great trouvaille. He had not, he said, so 
much as a potsherd of it in Athens. Pending 
the issue of his lawsuit with Turkey, and fearing 
a lack of co-operation on the part of the Greek 
government, he had dispatched the whole of his 
treasures to a place of safety in Italy. He was 
willing, he said, to devote his life to the work of 
archeological discovery in Greece, and his fortune 
to the building and endowment of a great mu- 
seum, if only the Greek government would be 
pleased to countenance and encourage his labors. 
If not, he would settle in Italy, and would do for 
Italy and its antiquities the work which he would 
far rather do, if unmolested, for Greece. 

“*My work now in life,’ said Dr. Schliemann, 
‘is excavation. I must live where there are an- 
tiquities to be discovered, and where I am free to 
excavate; and to whatever country that may be, 
I will give my museum.’ 

“He then spoke of Madame Schliemann, whose 
passion for archeological discovery is apparently 
as great as his own. 

“* Madame Schliemann has a perfect genius for 
excavating,’ he said. ‘She excavated the tumulus 
of Achilles on the plain of Troy. That was her 
own work entirely. She has shared all my fa- 
tigues and all my hardships. Nothing daunts 
her. But for her, I should never have succeeded 
in preserving the treasure of Priam from the ra- 
pacity of the Turkish officials on guard at Hissar- 
lik during the excavations. When I struck the 
treasure and saw the first glitter of the silver un- 
der the rubbish, it was within a few feet: of the 
chair on which the Turkish officer was sitting. I 
covered it again instantly. I told them all that 
it was my birthday, and that we would do no 
more work that afternoon. I invited every one 
into my hut to drink my health. It was within 
three or four days of the time appointed for us 
to leave Hissarlik. Our stores were nearly ex- 
hausted. But we brought out all the wine and 
liqueurs we had left, and Madame Schliemann 
kept filling their glasses, and managed to keep 
them all in-doors for several hours, during which 
time my nephew and I dug out and hid the treas- 
ure, and refilled the hole with rubbish. We work- 
ed like madmen. We could never have done it 
but for the help and presence of mind of Madame 
Schliemann.’ 

“T may take this opportunity of saying that a 
recent report which attributes to Dr. and Madame 
Schliemann the credit, or discredit, of purposely 
intoxicating all these guards and workmen is 
wholly without foundation. Dr. Schliemann dis- 
tinctly told us that he was ‘at the end of his 
stores,’ and that the little wine they had yet left 
was barely sufficieht, with even Madame Schlie- 
mann’s admirable tact and management, to keep 
all this folk amused while her husband and neph- 
ew were at work outside. 

“Having shown us his drawings of the ‘ owl- 
vases,’ whorls, implements, and other objects 
found at Troy, as well as some fine photographs 
of the silver goblets, bowls, and personal orna- 
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ments, Dr. Schliemann presented the writer with | 
a photographic portrait of his wife, attired in the | 
golden frontlet and head-chains and other pre- 
cious ornaments identified by Mr. Gladstone with | 
the ampux and anadesmé of Homer. | 

“<T give you, as a souvenir of this visit,’ said | 
Dr. Schliemann, ‘a portrait of Madame Schlie- 
mann in the parure of Helen.’ 

“* Ah, if one could only be sure it was Helen’s !’ 

I unluckily remarked. 

“¢And why not?’ said Dr. Schliemann, some- | 
what sharply. ‘Whose else should it he ?” 

“T ventured meekly to suggest that it might 
be Andromache’s ; but the great excavator shook 
his head impatiently. | 

“No, no,’ he said; ‘it was Helen’s. There can 
be no doubt that it was Helen’s.’ 

“It is this faith—not merely in Helen and her 
parure, but in Homer and in himself—that has | 
carried Dr. Schliemann on from Troy to Argos, 
and from Argos to Mycene. Believing with his | 
whole heart and soul in the scenes 
and personages of the Iliad, forti- 
fied by an indomitable will, and 
bringing to bear upon these quali- 
ties an unusual degree of steady, 
business-like intelligence, Dr. 
Schliemann unites in a singular 
degree the characteristics of the 
enthusiast and the practical man. 
He is, in short, a born discoverer 
—and the discoverer, like the poet, 
is born, not made. 

“The portrait of Madame Schlie- 
mann is an excellent likeness. She 
is a tall, fine woman, pale of com- 
plexion, with dark eyes and hair 
and a stately bearing. I think I 
understood Dr. Schliemann to say 
that she was Greek. We had not 
the pleasure of being introduced 
to this lady; but we saw her pa- 
eing to and fro in the garden, 
dressed in a long white morning 
robe that swept the path as she 
walked, like a peplum. None who 
have read Dr. Schliemann’s late 
account of the painful and labori- 
ous way in which Madame Schlie- 
mann with her own fair hands 
assisted him, the other day, in 
emptying the graves at Mycene, 
can, I think, look upon this por- 
trait without interest and admira- 
tion.” 

Dr. Schliemann, indeed, gives 
excellent reasons for his faith in 
his discoveries. In a letter from 
Mycene, bearing date December 
5, he sets forth his grounds for 
* identifying the sepulchres he has 
excavated with those of Agamem- 
non and his comrades. On this 
point he says: 

“ After having, in my five pre- 
ceding letters, described the five 
great sepulchres and the treasures 
contained in them, I am now going 
to discuss the question whether it 
is possible to identify the former 
with the tombs which Pausanias, 
following the tradition, attributes 
to Agamemnon, to Cassandra, to 
Eurymedon, and to their compan- 
ions. 

“The Trojan war has for a long 
time past, by many eminent schol- 
ars, been regarded as a myth, of 
which, however, they vainly en- 
deavor to find the origin in the 
Rigveda. But in all antiquity the 
siege and conquest of Ilium by 
the Greek army under Agamem- 
non have been considered as un- 
doubted historical facts, and as 
such they are also accepted by the 
great authority of Thucydides (L., 
8-10). The tradition has even 
retained the memory of many 
details of that war which have 
been omitted by Homer. For my 
part, I have always firmly be- 
lieved in the Trojan war; my firm 
faith in Homer and in the tradi- 
tion has never been shaken by 
modern criticism, and to this my 
faith I am indebted for the dis- 
covery of Troy and its treasure, 
However, the want of ornamenta- 
tion on the Trojan jewels, the 
hand-made, uncolored pottery, 
with tmpressed or engraved orna- 
mentation, and finally the want of 
iron and glass, convince me that 
the ruins of Troy belong to such 
a remote antiquity as to precede 
by ages the ruins of Mycenz, the 
date of which I thought I could 
fix by the result of the thirty-four shafts which 
I sank in the Acropolis in February, 1874. I 
therefore believed that Homer had only known 
by an ancient tradition, commemorated by pre- 
ceding poets, the siege and destruction of Troy, 
and that, for favors received, he put in his con- 
temporaries as aetors in his great tragedy. But 
I never doubted that a king of Mycene, by name 
Agamemnon, his charioteer Eurymedon, a Prin- 
cess Cassandra, and their followers, had been 
treacherously murdered either at dinner by Zgis- 
thus, as Homer (Odyssey, IV., 530, and XI, 409- 
411) says, or in the bath by Clytemnestra, as the 
later tragic poets (Aisch., Agamemnon, 1438, Eu- 
ripid., Orest., 26) pretend, and I firmly believed in 
the statement of Pausanias (II., 147) that the 
murdered persons had been interred in the Acrop- 
olis, differing in this respect from W. M. Leake, 
Travels in the Morea, I1., p. 365; W. Mure, Jour. 
nal of a Tour in Greece ; Edward Dodweli, Tour 
in Greece, Il., p. 236; Otfried Miiller, Dorier ; 
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Ernest Curtius, Peloponnes, U., 411-413 ; W. Gell, 
Argolis ; Prokesch, Denkwiirdigkeiten und Erin- 
nerungen, II., 276—who all had misunderstood 
the statement of Pausanias, and thought that he 
meant the murdered persons had been buried in 
the lower town. 

“My firm faith in the traditions made me un- 
dertake my late excavations in the Acropolis, and 
led to the discovery of the five tombs, with their 
immense treasures. Although I found in these 
tombs, in a technical point of view, a very high 


| civilization, yet, as in Ilium, I found there only 


hand-made pottery, and no trace of glass or of 
iron. Further, writing was known in Troy, for I 
found there a number of short Greek inscriptions, 
in very ancient Cypriote characters (see my 7roy 
and its Remains, p. 863-372), whereas we have 
the certainty now that the alphabet was unknown 
in Mycenz. Had it been known, the Mycenzwan 


| goldsmiths, who were always endeavoring to in- 


vent some new ornamentation, would joyfully 
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ed simultaneously. The calcined pebbles below 
each of them, the marks of the fire to the right 
and left on the internal walls of the tomb, the 
undisturbed state of the ashes, and the charred 
wood on and around the bodies, give us the most 
unmistakable proofs in this respect. Owing to 
the enormous depth of these sepulchres, and the 
close proximity of the bodies to each other, it is 
quite impossible that three or even five funeral 
piles could have been dressed at different inter- 
vals of time in the same tomb. The identity of 
the mode of burial, the perfect similarity of all 
the tombs, their very close proximity, the impos- 
sibility of admitting that three or five royal per- 
sonages of immeasurable wealth, who had died a 
natural death at long intervals of time, should 
have been huddled together in the same tomb, 
and, finally, the great resemblance of all the or- 
naments, which show exactly the same style of 
art and the same epoch—all these facts are so 
many proofs that all the twelve men and three 
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have availed themselves of the novelty to inter- 
weave the strange characters in their decoration. 
Besides, in that remote antiquity to which the 
Homeric rhapsodies and the tradition of the My- 
cenwan tombs refer, there was as yet no commer- 
cial intercourse. Nobody. travelled except on 
warlike or piratical expeditions. Thus there may 
have been a very high civilization at Mycene, 
while at the very same time the arts were only in 
their first dawn in Troy, and writing with Cypriote 
characters may have been in use in Troy more 
than 1000 years before any alphabet was known 
in Greece. I have not the slightest objection to 
admit that the tradition which assigns the tombs 
in the Acropolis to Agamemnon and his compan- 
ions, who on their return from Ilium were treach- 
erously murdered by Clytemnestra or her para- 
mour Aigisthus, may be perfectly correct and 
faithful. Iam bound to admit this so much the 
more as we have the certainty that, to say the 
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least, all the bodies of cach tomb had been burn- 


HELEN OF TROY. 


women had been murdered simultaneously and 
burned. at the same time. The veracity of the 
tradition seems further to be confirmed by the 
deep veneration which the Myceneans, and, in 
fact, the inhabitants of the whole Argolid, have 
always shown for these five mausoleums. The 
funeral pyres were not yet extinguished when 
they were covered with a layer of clay and then 
with a layer of pebbles, on which the earth was 
thrown at once. To this circumstance are we 
chiefly indebted for the conservation of so large 
a quantity of wood and the comparatively good 
preservation of the bodies, for in no instance 
were the bones consumed by fire, and on several 
bodies, which were covered with golden masks 
and thick breastplates, even much of the flesh 
had remained, The site of each tomb was mark- 
ed by tombstones, and when these had been cov- 
ered by the dust of ages, and had disappeared, 
fresh tombstones were erected on the new level, 
but precisely on the spot where the ancient me- 
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morials lay buried. Only on the large fourth 
sepulchre, with the five bodies, instead of new 
tombstones, ‘a sacrificial altar of almost circular 
form was built. 

“ As explained in my letter of the 11th of No- 
vember, the first tomb had, according to all ap- 
pearance, primitively been decorated with a large 
monument, from which came the three tomb- 
stones with the bass-reliefs, and the latter must 
have been extracted and erected on the new level. 

“T at first thought that every one of the large 
slabs of the circular double parallel row was a 
tombstone and marked a grave; but this is not 
the case. There are no real tombs either be- 
tween the two parallel rows or on either side of 
them, except on the north side, where we see 
above-ground, and on a level with the double 
circle, twelve quadrangular recesses of irregular 
size, composed of large slabs and resembling 
sepulchres. It is by no means certain, howev- 
er, that they have ever served as such, They 
were filled with household remains 
and bones of animals. At all 
events the great double circle or 
parallel slabs can only have been 
erected in honor of those who 
were buried in the five sepulchres, 
but evidently at a much later pe- 
riod, though undoubtedly long be- 
fore the capture of Mycene by 
the Argives. I conclude this from 
the irregular and careless archi- 
tecture of the Cyclopean wall 
which supports the double parallel 
row in the lower part of the Acrop- 
olis, and from the number of slabs 
of more ancient monuments it con- 
tains. As a further proof, I may 
mention that between the stones 
of this wall, as well as between 
the two double circular rows of 
slabs and in the tomb-shaped re- 
cesses, I find only fragments of 
the usual Mycengan pottery, and 
no trace of that ancient hand-made 
pottery which is found in the 
tombs, I think it therefore high- 
ly probable that the erection of 
the circular double row of slabs 
coincides with the renewal of the 
tombstones on four tombs and 
the erection of the sacrificial altar 
on the fifth tomb, and that this 
renewal was occasioned by the 
immense enthusiasm which the 
Rhapsodists, who went from house 
to house chanting the Homeric 
hymns, roused among the people 
for the heroes of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Very likely the whole 
space within the circular double 
row was converted into a garden, 
where the glorious acts of the 
king of kings, Agamemnon, and 
his companions were chanted on 
those sepulchres. At all events, 
while the whole Acropolis is cov- 
ered with remnants of Cyclopean 
house walls, I found no trace what- 
ever of any prehistoric building 
within the sacred precincts of the 
great circle. But, nevertheless, 
the accumulation of rubbish con- 
tinued, and in the course of time 
the new tombstones, as well as 
the double circular row of slabs, 
were buried and disappeared, while 
the site of the tombs remained al- 
ways fresh in the memory of the 
inhabitants. When in 468 B.c, 
Mycenz was captured by the Ar- 
gives, and the people were forced 
to emigrate, the city remained for 
more than sixty years deserted. 
Another city was built on its ruins, 
about 400 B.c., when all the tomb- 
stones, the sacrificial altar, and 
the circular double row of slabs 
had for ages been buried in the 
rubbish. Nevertheless, the pre- 
cise site of each tomb was perfect- 
ly remembered by the inhabitants 
of the Argolid. After an exist- 
ence of about 200 years, the new 
city was, from some cause or oth- 
er, again abandoned. Its site re- 
mained deserted; but still the 
tradition remained so fresh that 
nearly 400 years after the destruc. 
tion of the new town the exact 
place of each tomb was shown 
to Pausanias, Nay, the interest 
the inhabitants of the Pelopon- 
nesus felt in the sepulchres was 
still so great, sixteen or eighteen 
centuries after the tragic event, 
that, as Pausanias states, the Lac- 
edemonians of Amycle disputed 
with Mycene the honor of possessing Cassan. 
dra’s tomb, which they thought they possessed in 
their own city. At all events, Pausanjas (III, 
19, 6) says that the Amycleans had in their vil. 
lage the sanctuary and the statue of Alexandra, 
whom they identified with Cassandra. 

“The five tombs of Myeene, or at least three 
of them, contained such enormous treasures that 
they can not but belong to members of the royal 
family, But the period of the kings of Mycene be- 
longs to a very remote antiquity. Royalty ceased 
there at the Dorian invasion, the chronology of 
which has always been fixed at 1104 3.c. Thu. 
cydides says it was eighty years after the war of 
Troy, which was hitherto supposed to have ended 
in 1184 n.c, But, in agreement with all arche. 
ologists, I hold to the conclusion that, on the evi- 
dence of the monuments of Troy, the capture and 
destruction of that city, and consequently also the 
Dorian invasion, must have occurred at a much 
earlier date,” 
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Fan with Lace Cover, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this fan is of carved ivory, and is covered on both 
sides with light blue silk, one side of which is overlaid with embroidery 
in imitation of real point lace, which is basted on the 
silk. Fig. 30, Supplement, gives the design for the em- 
broidery, and Fig. 2, page 117, gives a section in full 
size, which shows the manner of working the lace. The 
embroidery is worked on a foundation of stiff paper, on 
which white Swiss muslin is basted. First transfer the 
design to blue card-board, then cut out the design fig- 
ures, following the outlines, and baste them on the Swiss 


muslin foundation, thus forming a sort of frame for the 
work. Begin the lace- 


work, stretching very 
fine thread back and 
forth over these fig- 
ures, observing the illustration, and 
placing the threads more or less close 
together according to the design. The 
closer parts of the figures are darned 
For the parts sim- 
























them diagonally, 
lifting the lower 
thread at the in- 
tersecting points, 
and passing the up- 
per thread to the 
under side. Next 
work the lace stitch- 
es inside of the 
larger figures, edge 
the latter first with 
picots, and then all 
the figures with 
coarse crochet -cot- 
ton sewed on with 
blind stitches with- 
Cut 


Fig. 1.—Cravat or Serce Rippon with 
Empromwery.—[See Fig. 4, Page 116.] 
For design see Suppl., No. VI., Fig. 31. 


out catching the foundation, as shown by the illustration. 
away the Swiss muslin between the design figures, and work 
the lace stitch foundation, consisting of transposed double- 
twisted button-hole stitches. 
After finishing the work, rip 
the basting threads which 
fasten the card-board figures 
and the Swiss muslin on the 
foundation from the wrong 
side, cut away the Swiss mus- 
lin along the outlines of. 
the paper foundation, which 
causes the latter to drop off, 
and then draw out all the 
threads of the Swiss muslin 
which still remain in 
the work. 


Crépe Lisse and 
Lace Fichu-Collar. 

For the foundation 
of this fichu-collar cut of 
crépe lisse one straight 
piece six inches and seven- 
eighths wide and twelve 
inches long, slope it off 
from the top toward the 
bottom, and cut it out on 
the upper edge to suit the 
neck. Cover this founda- 
tion with folds of crépe 
lisse, trim it with white 
lace an inch and _three- 


quarters wide, as shown by 
the illustration, and set the neck into a double binding sev- 


en-eighths of an inch wide and fourteen inches and seven- 
eighths long. This binding is edged with lace, and is closed 
in the back with buttons and loops. It is covered with 
pleated red satin ribbon two invhes and three-quarters wide, 

the ends of which are tied in a bow in the back. ° 





Fig. 1.—GentLe- 
MAN’S CRavat. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Apron ror Grr 
FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl. No. XII., Figs. 64-67, 
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Russian Bra anp Crocuet Square ror TIDIEs. 


Cravats of Serge Ribbon with Embroidery, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue cravat Fig. 1, on this page, consists of a pale blue serge ribbon four 
inches and seven-eighths wide and a yard and a half long, embroidered on the 
ends with white saddler’s silk. To work the embroidery transfer the outlines 
of the design given by Fig. 31, Supplement, to fine Swiss muslin, baste the latter 
on the serge ribbon, and run the outlines of the design figures with silk. For 
the connecting bars stretch the working thread going forward from one outline 
to another, and wind it going back, and work the wheels. Edge all the design 
figures, as shown by Fig. 4, page 116, with button-hole stitches of white sad- 
dler’s silk. The leaves and circles are ornamented inside with knotted stitches 
of similar silk, After finishing the embroidery cut away the serge ribbon, as 










in point de toile. 
ulating a lace design stretch the 
threads further apart, but twofold, psec” eer “id 
> rj . Hil 
oy pen scr Fig. 1.—Fan wrrn Lace a button-hole “A ’ 
A ts ye Cover.—[See Fig. 2, stitch —_ ring, 
Page 117.] interspersed 
with _ picots, 
as shown by 


For design see Supplement. 
No. V., Fig. 30. ‘ 





Fig. 2.—GentLEman’s Cra- 
vVaT.—[For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. IIL, 





Crére Lisse anp Lace 
Ficuu-Cotiar. 


shown by the illustration, and both layers of the material underneath 


the bars and wheels on the wrong side. 
The cravat Fig. 2 is of ivory serge ribbon embroidered with silk of 
the same color. To work the embroidery transfer the design given 
by Fig. 32, Supplement, to fine Swiss muslin, and work 
it in the manner before described, as shown by Fig. 3, 


Netted Guipure Square. 
Tue foundation of this square is worked in straight 
netting, and is darned in point de toile and in point 
d’esprit with medium-sized thread. For the points 
worked in point d’esprit in the outer border catch the 
two vertical threads of the foundation, and the hor- 
izontal thread between these with the working thread, 
going back 
and _ forth, 
until a trian- 
gle is formed. These triangles 
meet on the corners and in the 
“middle of the border to form a 
square. The four stitches of the 
foundation left standing in the 
centre of the square are orna- 


page 116. 
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the _ illustra- 
tion. For the leaf figure 
run the outlines with 
coarse thread, button- 
hole stitch them with 
black silk, and darn the 
vines in point de reprise. 


Russian Braid and 
Crochet Square for 
Tidies. 

Tuis square is worked 


with wide cream-colored 
Russian braid furnished with loops on both sides as shown by the 


illustration, and with crochet cotton, No. 80. To work the square 
take two ends of Russian braid of equal length, furnished on each 


side with 62 loops. Lay each braid double, and cross them, as 
shown by the illustration, pass- 


ing one braid through the dou- 
ble layer of the other. At the 
point of intersection fasten 
both braids together with sev- 
eral stitches to facilitate the 
work. Then work the round 
bordering the cross, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—x 13 se. 
(single crochet) on the end of 
the next cross bar, catching 
several of the edge threads to- 
gether, so that the next loop 
on both layers of braid 
is worked in (the two 
ends of the double braid ~ 
of each cross bar, which 
have not yet been join- 
ed, are turned down on 
the. inside, facing each 
other, and are fastened 
together with the sc)., 
5 ch. (chain stitch), 
with 1 de. (double cro- 
ehet) fasten together 
the next of the 30 loops 
on the upper and under 
layer of this cross bar 
(with all de. in this 


mm, 
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Fig. 2.—Cravat or Serce Rippon 
witH Emsromery.—[See Fig. 3, P. 116.] 
For design see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 32. 
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Fig. 3.—GeEnTLE- 
MAN’S CRAvVaT. 


For description sec 
Supplement. 


Figs. 25-27.] 


Fig. 2.—Apron ror Girt FROM 
2 10 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL., Fig. 68-70. 


round always 2 loops are caught together in this manner, to 
which no further reference will be made), ten times alternate- 
ly 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, not working off the upper 
veins of the last de. however; then 1 de. on the 12th of the 
31 loops on the next cross bar, working off the upper veins of 


CHEMISETTE FOR SQUARE-NECKED 
this de. together with those of the preceding de., ten times 


Dresses.—{For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., No. IV., 
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Netrep GuripurE Square. 


alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop ; then 5 ch., catch the next 
loop with the following sc., and repeat three times from *. In con- 


nection with this work first the rounds on the outer edge of the 
2d round.— * 16 se. on the next 16 st. (stitch) 


square, as follows: 

in the preceding round, 43 ch., 3 se. on the last 3 of the 5 ch. 
before the next 13 se., and repeat three times from *. 3d round. 
—4 ch., the first 8 of which count as first de., then always alter- 
nately 1 de. on the second following st. in the preceding round, 1 
ch., but always, in order to form a corner, work on the middle 3 of 


Puan anp Srrivep Serce Dress.—Back.—[For 
the 43 ch. 5 de., separated each by 1 ch.; finally, 1 sl. (slip stitch) 


Front, see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 


For pattern and description see Supplement. 
° No. X., Figs. 51-57. rf 
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on the third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in 
this round. 4th round.—Always 1 sc. on each st. 
in the preceding round, but on the middle st. on 
each corner work 3 sc. 5th round.—Like the 3d 
round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. Fill the 
free corners inclosed in small squares in the 2d 
round, each separately, as follows: 6th round.—1 
te. (treble crochet) on the fifth following of the 
43 ch. inclosing the next small square, * 4 times 
alternately 2 ch., 1 te. on the third following st., 
1 ch., pass over 9 st., 1 te. on the following st., 
and repeat three times from *, but in the last 
repetition, instead of the last tc., work 1 sl. on 
the first te. in this round. ‘7th round.—Four 
times alternately 11 sc. on the next 11 sc. in the 
preceding round, 1 ch., and pass over the next 3 
t.; finally, 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. 
8th round.—Four times alternately 9 sc. on the 
middle 9 of the next 11 sc. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., pass over 3 st.; finaJly, 1 sl. on the 
first se. in this round. 9th-12th rounds.—In a 
manner similar to that of the preceding two 
rounds, but the number of sc. are decreased by 
two in every following round on each side of the 
small square. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
This completes the work in one of the four cor- 
ners of the square. The remaining three corners 
are filled in a similar manner. 





ERADICATION OF GARDEN 
VERMIN. 


\ TE continue, from Harper’s Bazar, Vol. X., 

No. 7, the valuable practical suggestions 
for the destruction of garden pests furnished by 
Sutton’s excellent guide to amateur horticul- 
turists, 

Turpentine is used in mixtures, and also sep- 
arately. It is not safe to touch plants with pure 
turpentine, but the vapor is a destroyer of in- 
sects, and does no harm to vegetation. In the 
case of delicate plants, such as orchids, ferns, etc., 
growing in closed cases, spirits of turpentine may 
be introduced in an open vessel, and the vapor 
diffusing in the atmosphere of the case will soon 
make an end of insect life there. 

We now turn to a few of the more distinctive 
insect plagues, which we shall also arrange in al- 
phabetical order. 

Aphis in some form or other is the most per- 
sistent and perplexing of all the common kinds 
of plant plagues. The green fly is the enemy of 
the softer kinds of vegetation, and the blue and 
the black fly are common plagues of the peach 
house and the orchard. The tender body of the 
aphis is instantly affected by conditions unfavor- 
able to its life, and hence it is one of the easiest 
to destroy; but its marvelous power of reproduc- 
tion renders its extinction impossible, for in every 
instance a few escape, and very soon re-establish 
their race, to the dismay and perplexity of the 
cultivator. The two best remedies against aphis 
are hot water and tobacco smoke. In the case 
of a few small pot plants, such as fairy roses in 
pots, hot water is the best eradicator of green fly. 
The water must in no case exceed 150 degrees 
of Fahrenheit; but for soft-textured plants, such 
as Chinese primulas, 140 degrees is the maximum 
allowable ; for to dip the plants in very hot water 
will be to cook them as well as the fly. Witha 
pail or tub filled with water sufficiently hot, take 
the plant in the right hand, and place the fingers 
of the left hand over the surface of the mould to 
prevent an accident, and then turn the plant over 
and plunge it into the water, and move it up and 
down briskly two or three times, when the whole 
of the flies will be removed into the water, the heat 
of which will kill them. When a houseful of 
plants is affected, lose no time in fumigating. 
The plants should be quite dry, and the house 
closely shut. Take a large flower-pot and make 
a hole in the side of it, about an inch above the 
bottom. Throw into the pot a few hot cinders, 
and then a few fragments of brown paper. When 
the paper begins to burn freely, put on it a little 
dry tobacco, and then add shag tobacco or tobac- 
co paper in smallish pieces and slightly damped, 
and place the pot in the house—it ought to give 
off a dense cloud of smoke without bursting into 
a flame—and watch from the outside. If you 
are soon unable to see what is going on, you may 
conclude that all is right; but if a flame occurs, 
you must open the house at once and extinguish 
the flame and begin again. If all goes well, no 
air should be given, but the smoke must be allow- 
ed to do its deadly work. Early the next morn- 
ing syringe the plants freely, and in the course of 
an hour or so give air. 

Plants may be fumigated out-of-doors by the 
aid of a tarpaulin, but it is a troublesome busi- 
ness, and either tobacco powder or a wash may 
be employed to advantage. To prepare a wash, 
steep shag tobacco in hot water, at the rate of 
four ounces to the gallon, and add a little size. 
Tq economize this mixture, it is advisable to dip 
the plants; but if this is not practicable, syringe 
the plants, taking care to wet the under as well 
as the upper sides of the leaves. We have seen 
plum-trees literally blue with aphis rendered per- 
fectly clean by a solution of common glue, at the 
rate of a quarter of a pound to the gallon of wa- 
ter, with a little flowers of sulphur added. After 
being well wetted with this cheap mixture, the 
trees shone as if varnished, and the mixture was 
not washed off, because it soon cracks and peels 
off naturally, and, the trees being freed from fly, 
begin to grow again vigorously. Rose-trees may 
generally be cleansed of fly by means of the gar- 
den engine and pure water only, the grand point 
being to direct the water on the trees with some 
amount of force for several evenings in succes- 
sion at the time when the fly threatens to get 
ahead, Quassia is often used instead of tobacco, 
but it is uncertain in its operation, and therefore, 
although we know it is at times effectual, we can 
not give it a general recommendation. The same 
may be said of Socotrine aloes, which sometimes 
kills the fly, and sometimes ‘leaves it unhurt, 





These drugs vary in quality, but strong tobacco 
never fails to do its appointed work. 

American blight should never be allowed to get 
abead, for neglect of it may result in the ruin of 
the orchard. Generally speaking, it comes first 
on trees that are grafted on dwarfing stocks, es- 
pecially the bad forms of the paradise apple; but 
it soon spreads, and the healthiest trees acquire 
the taint, and once affected, it is difficult to re- 
store them to health. We have seen old trees 
restored to youth by scrubbing them with dandy 
brushes dipped in hot brine. This must be done 
during winter, or before the trees come into leaf 
in spring, and mats must be spread to catch the 
splashes, or they will kill the grass under the trees. 
A careful pruning should accompany the washing, 
and the prunings should be burned. In the course 
of the summer the woolly pest will appear again, 
and should be extirpated by carefully washing 
the patches with methylated spirit. The Aphis 
Wash of the City Soap Company is a sure remedy 
for woolly aphis for those who prefer a patented 
article; and pure water will go some way toward 
cleansing the trees if well brushed into the wounds 
this destructive insect produces in the bark of the 
trees. A good paint for apple-trees may be made 
with Gishurst Compound, at the rate of eight 
ounces to the gallon of water, with a little fine 
clay or cow dung added to give it more consist- 
ency. This should be applied before the trees 
begin to grow in the spring. 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. F. E.—We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 
matters of dress. 

X. Y. Z.—A house dress of black cashmere should 
be made in the princesse style, by either of the cut pa- 
per patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X., and 
trimmed with black gros grain, fringe, and pleatings. 
This dress can be easily looped short enough for the 
street, and though without an over dress, will look 
well with a long wrap. 

Mrs. 8S. J.—Your material is called Biarritz cloth. 
It has the reps running downward, while those of em- 
press cloth are horizontal. 

Bett.—The earliest hints about making wash dresses 
for next spring and summer are given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No, 7, Vol. X. White piqué is not 
as popular as it formerly was, but it is said it will be 
worn next season in princesse dresses. Ladies who 
like something heavier than lawns and muslins for 
white wrappers get the finest white Turkish toweling, 
and make it up in princesse or Gabrielle shape, trimmed 
with white cotton fringes and braids, or else with bias 
pipings and facings of color, either blue or cardinal 
red. 


Mars. L. C.—Seal-skin sacques have been worn this 
winter, despite predictions that they were going out 
of fashion. You need not hesitate to buy one with a 
view to next winter, provided you get a long and 
shapely garment, instead of the short loose sacques 
sold by many furriers. The newest and handsomest 
seal wraps are really cloaks, and reach to the knee, and 
sometimes lower. Shetland seal is the finest and most 
expensive, but it is also frail; hence the durable Alaska 
seal is usually chosen for wraps. It is not a difficult 
fur to take care of through the summer, as moths have 
been known to destroy sable in the same box with 
seal-skin that they did not touch. 

Hanpy Anpy.—The best information we can get 
about the care of the complexion is found in a book 
entitled Ugly Girl Papers, which is sent by mail from 
this office, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. The Ba- 
zar Book of Decorum is sent on the same terms. 

Dress-maker aNp Otuers.—We can not give ad- 
dresses of persons or papers in‘this column, or advise 
you to what journals to subscribe. You will find an 
illustration of a plastron basque, of which we publish 
a cut paper pattern, in Harper’s Bazar, No. 46, Vol. IX. 
You should address Harper & Brothers for patterns, 
A money order is the safest way of remitting sums of 
any amount. 

Newu.—A black velvet skirt is not too old for a 
young lady of seventeen to wear under other materials. 
Neck-ties passing around the neck are not as much 
worn as cravat bows or breast-pins. In the street a 
three-cornered handkerchief of silk or of china crape, 
trimmed with lace or fringe, is considered most sty)l- 
ish. It is most liked of cream white, but colors are 
also worn. 

Mas. N.—Yon will find all about the knitted coverlet 
in Bazar No. 33, Vol. VI. Claude Lorraine glasses may 
be purchased at any optician’s. Those eight by ten 
inches in size cost $10; those six by eight inches are $8. 

Mas. H. F. D.—We do not wish to purchase any pat- 
terns or designs for fancy articles. 

E. B. W.—The blue and white silk and gauze are not 
nearly as appropriate for a bride as a similar dress of 
pearl-color or of white would be. 

Mas. B., Fronenor, Iraty.—Have a princesse dress 
of gray or of blue basket-woven wool for your little 
daughter to travel in through the summer. Have a 
little cape made of the same material, and trim it all 
with a bias band of silk. Have a little cottage bonnet 
with soft crown made of the silk, and edged with a 
ruche of Valenciennes lace. We do not make pur- 
chases for or send samples to our readers. 

E. B.—The patterns of princesse dresses illustrated 
in Bazar No. 7, Vol. X., are what you want. 

Vera.—Your sample of old-fashioned brocade is so 
like that now worn that you should use it at once with 
the blue skirt that you suggest, though a silk skirt 
would of course be better. If you like the princesse 
pattern, you might use one of those illustrated in Ba- 
zar No. T, Vol. X., for your black silk dress. There 
will also be patterns of some new designs, with basques, 
in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X., each of which will be suitable 
for black silk. 

Ienozanor,—Rose-pleating is knife-pleating cut out 
in scallops around the bottom, 

Neiiy F.—Get pale buff, or blue, or rose-colored 
table-cloths for tea; dark red cloths are often used for 
luncheon. Colored napkins are used after fruit has 
been served, Of course you will also have plenty of 
white table-linen. Use individual butter plates at ev- 
ery meal. Low book-cases with glass doors are suit- 
able for your library which is also your sitting-room, 
These preserve the books best, but there is a fancy at 
present for very plain shelves of wood with some col- 
ored leather fastened on the edge with brass nails, and 
without glass doors, They may be of oak, ash, or 
common pine; or, if you prefer it, of walnut, not var- 
nished, but merely oiled. Cabinets, with some shelves 
and some closed doors, are now used for bric-d-brac 
and for rare books, instead of “‘ what-nots.” 





“DOWN IN THE MOUTH.” 


Wuere there is a continual dropping down 
into the back of the mouth, with irritation and 
inflammation of the nasal cavities and throat, 
with hawking, spitting, and a sense of fullness 
about the head, be not deceived or fancy it a 
simple cold. You are afflicted with that scourge 
of this climate, Catarrh, the forerunner of Con- 
sumption. In its early stages a few bottles of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will effect an entire 
cure. When confirmed, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery should be used in connection with 
the Remedy. These standard medicines have 
been before the public many years, and their use 
has been attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. A full discussion of Catarrh and its ra- 
tional treatment is contained in “The People’s 
Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” a book of over 
nine hundred pages, illustrated with two hundred 
and eighty-two engravings, bound in cloth and gilt, 
price, postpaid,$1 50. Address,Publishing Depart- 
ment, World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y.—[ Com. ] 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Tusk Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com. } 





Astuwa.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy for Asthma. In no case of purely 
asthmatic character has it failed to give prompt 
relief. No danger need be apprehended from 
its use.—[ Com. } 











Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the gap rylement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is cone useful for cntting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 

scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


"FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome pes ‘oo and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the month Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 

Sold by Dragyiets every W where. 


DR. WARNER'S ; HEALTH CORSET, 
‘ With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Hrattu and Comrour of Body. 
with Grace and Beauty of Form, 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
4 all physicians. Agents Wanted. 
° Samples a mail, in London cord, $2; 
Satteen, $1 75. To Agents at 25c. lesa’ 
hd Order size two inches smaller than 
waist measure over the dress. 


Warner Bro's, 763 Broadway, N.Y. 


MICHEL & CO., 329 Smith Street, 
« Brooklyn, N. ¥., will send a pair of their 


SEAMLESS SHOES, 
Posta id, to any part of the United States, on 
recline x Ges. Best oy choicest material, aud a 
peautitol fit warranted. 




















EDGE’S NEWLY PATENTED FINGER- 
Nail Trimmer and Knife combined is a beauti- 
ful piece of artistic workmanship. No lady or gen- 
tleman after once using it will again be without it. 
Children seeing it will desire their nails cut. It is used 
as easily with the left hand as with a right, and never 
requires sharpening. Price 60c., 80c., $1.- Sent by 
mail. Currency or stamps taken. "Address W. C. EDGE, 
5 Maiden Lane, N.Y. Factory, Newark, N. J. 


Che 
Chere, 
STHEEL PEN 8S. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING. 


I offermy services for the purchase of Costwmes, 
Household Articles, or any thing asked for, for a com- 
mission of five per cent. Samples of material fur- 
nished for 25c. Send for a circular, with full infor- 
mation. MARY HUNTINGDON, P.O. Box 1654, N.Y. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly ines, at 











50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








LADI ES Send 2 cts. for Perfect Dress Elevator. 
“ Po. t Baox” Co., 849 Broadway, N.Y. 





COMFORT, STYLE, ECONOMY. 


HOLBROOK & LUDLOW'S 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


FINE SHOES. 


Manufactured on the French Last, with 
Full Extension Edges. 





For Style, Fit, and ‘Workmanship are unequaled. All 
goods made from the choicest selection of the best ma- 
terial, and sold by the popular dealers — the 
country. Mail Orders promptly attended to. 

UTICA, NEW YORK. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N. ¥., 


ONLY DEPOT. 
The largest seek ot 





AN HAIR GOODS 

retailed at wholesales prices. Just received from Paris, 

the newly invented MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 

combining elegance with durability, and forms COIF- 
FURE for front and back. A SWITCH at $10 equal 
to one of $20 of the old style. The NEW INVISIBLE 
FRONT for young and old ladies, improving the looks 


of every one; $2 per inch on hair lace, $1 per inch 
on imitation lace. 
CURLS warranted naturally curly in la’ variety, 


| from $1 upward. GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY, 





lower -— yf other house in the country. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
COMBINGS ands up in the most a manner, 
warranted to give satisfaction, A full assortment of 
the choicest BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
warranted to be absolutely harmless, on hand. 
CREME BLANCHE, 
the great ma; > — for the complexion, & sBpe- 
cialty, $1 per Also, an e yo assortment of per- 
fumery, among on new and delicious extracts. 








Fifty by wg Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all for a Two-Cent 
postage og 2 Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25 cents a year. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, so 
cents in paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1 oo. 
ress JAMES VICK, Rochester, Bw. %. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest an- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES McCALL & CO. 

548 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


ers oner’s Gardening Guide for 1877 
P. Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties 
choice Flower Seeds, or 25 varieties seiected 
Vegetable Seeds, wailed to any address on receipt 
of $1 00; or the guide free to applicants. 
wm. - SPOON Ek 


EEP’S Custom Shirts made to measure, the very 

best, 6 for $9, delivered free every where. Keep’s 
Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts, the very best, 6 for 
$7, delivered free every where. An elegant set of "Gold- 
plate collar and sleeve buttons given with each half 
dozen Keep’s shirts. Samples and full directions 
mailed free to any address. Merchants supplied at 
a small son ne on cost. Trade circulars mailed 
free on applicatio 














» Boston, Mass. 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 165 Mercer St, N. +Y. 


AILED. 





D FREE 


Contains over 1,200 varieties Vi 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers, eat 
Guide Published! &i Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 








grrr ye Card Mottoes and Designs for Em- 
re | of the style advertised in Harper's Bazar, 
Oct. 2ist. The ‘Old Arm Chair,” and 60 other elegant 
designs (834 x 213g in.), from 35c. to 60c., by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. These designs are all patented, 
and are tasteful, artistic, and superior to all others. 
_COLM AN ‘sm ITH, New Haven, Conn. 
fj Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
5 postpaid. L. JONES 3 & CO., Nassau, m ¥. 
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PLATING MA 























Nk, ‘0 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on ——— of $2 80. 
TED. 
G, Troy, N. Y. 


AGENTS WA 
MAIRS & KELLOG 
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SPRING GOODS. 


Arnold, Constable, & C0 


Have opened a Select Assortment of 
SCOTCH ZEPHYRS AND GINGHAMS, PERCALE, 
CHEVIOT, & OXFORD SHIRTINGS, FRENCH 
CAMBRICS. Solid Dark Colored and Printed 
Grounds, with Fancy Borders for Trimming. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 
EXTENSIVE SALE OF LINEN GOODS. 


Arnold,Constable,&Co., 


Having purchased the Entire Stock of 
TABLE DAMASKS manufactured by the cel- 
ebrated house of D. BEVERIDGE & SONS much be- 
low their actual value, they having discontinued the 
productions of that branch of business, we are there- 
—_ prepared to offer EXTRAOR NARY 

NDUCEMENTS to purchasers, together with a 
ae und well-assorted stock of other celebrated 
makers, consisting of 
44 FAMILY LINENS, SHEETINGS, TABLE- 

CLOTHS AND NAPKINS (en suite), TOWELS 

AND TOWELINGS, 
recently purchased for cash at greatly reduced prices, 
owing to the great depression of trade in Europe. 
Also, a general assortment of every description of 
HOUSEKEEPING & WHITE GOODS, 
which we will offer at such prices as will satisfy the 
most economical buyer. 

An inspection respectfully solicited. 


___ Broadway, ( Corner 19th Street. 


INDIA SHAWLS--SPRING IMPORTATION. 
Arnold, Constable, & Co. 


Have now a an Extra Large peck gue of 
VALLEY KASHMIR SHAWLS, purchased 
at the recent London Auction Sules, which, in extent 
of design, beauty of finish, and lownesa of price, will 
enable those about purchasing to obtain a fine VAL- 
LEY KASHMIR SHAWL for about the price of an 
ordinary UMRITSIR; probably the iast opportunity to 
obtain one at such low prices, as many of the manu- 
facturers of the best Shawls have invested their capi- 
tal in more lucrative productions. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 














Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under thegarms. 

The fullowing Suit Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
gees! Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
we Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 








Basque, & Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 yrs old) No. 5 
CHILD'S. Ww ARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blouse, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 


from 6 months to 56 years old) ............00 21 
Poi Gl eee “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 

Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 

a ten spoe and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 

Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)....... “ 60 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............-..00 or 


Vol, 1X, 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night- -gown, Sacque Chemise, 
and Closed Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old) ? eld 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 


PU RURIOOE Gis icc ie ccceccccsese. ceesss 10 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 

skirt, and Walking Skirt............ “ 12 
LAFAYETTE SAC QUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 

a OD eer eee ae 


LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 22 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
o 


to RRS eer 22 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
DT HUE. bn sindsocnenedasienss.sccess “ 24 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, Pouf Over-skirt with Chatelaine 
Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt). .......... 80 
LOW DRAPED POLONAISE aud Demi-Train- 
OE snsdsdcccddcdeaeeses sevcecssevesde “ & 
GLOVE- FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking eS “ 4 
LADY WASHINGTON pasQu E, Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt............... “ 44 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, Over- 
pa with Diagonal Front, and Walking 
bistineeitns kha thas cnodaenec aces sutiians 6 « ig 
DI AGONA:: POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 
rr Se eer eee e 46 
SING LE- BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
skirt, and Long Walking  egepreiaitat “ 46 
PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
rrr * 46 
DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
WwW alking BIE cine cccccescccce.cccsccccccece “« 48 
LADY’S ULSTER, with Russian Hood......... * 50 
Boy’s WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 


Shirt Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantaloons (for 
boy from 4 to 9 years old)..................- “ 50 
SINGLE- BREASTED SQUARE COAT, Fan 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 
Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS............s..0.. « 
PLASTRON PRINCESSE DRESS..... 
PRINCESSE ag rt and Tablier Skirt....... “ 
AGNES SOREL BASQUE, Long Fan Over- 
skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt............... e.g 

The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cents ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

n§ HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


\ PPLIQUE PATTERNS, Cretonne Work, 
Russian Emb'y, Roman Emb’y,Graphic Emb’y, &c. 
Send 3c. stamp for Circular of new Fancy Work, 
to BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, New York. 
ou R NAME PRINTED on on 40 Mixed C urds 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








ATS aca 


ARE OFFERING at RETAIL 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
In SILKS, SATINS, DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS, LACES, SHAWLS, 
FURNISHING GOODS, MILLINERY, RIBBONS, 
CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, 
LINENS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, &c., 
At VERY MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 
WILL have PROMPT ATTENTION. 
A VISIT of INSPECTION REQUESTED. 


broadway AthAve, ding ICthsts, 
MERRY 





published, contains 
about 250 pages, over 


m0 600 fine snornvinw. two 
over 1200 varieties of b) 


— ¥lower Seeds, Bedding lants, 
Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener & Florist. Address, 


D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all beans rece 


HAMBURG EDGINGS, 


LATEST DESIGNS, at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY. 
FOR $5 00 I WILL SEND FREE 


12 Monthly Roses, pot-grown, bloom this sum- 
mer; 12 Verbenas, assorted colors; 12 Gerani- 
ums, assorted colors; 12 Foliage Plants, assorted 
colors. os half of the above, $3 00. 

B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, Oo. 


Substantial improvement in Skirts, Paniers, and 
Bustles. DOUGHTY’S 


INTERLOCKED PANIER TIP, 


Patented en ag | 28th,1876. Ladies, examine it. You 
will be pleased. yy can = wae it, a sample will 
be sent on recei $1 00. 

S. H. DOUGHTY, 364 Canal St., N. ¥. 


Seepage hea Paice 


wi TOL ate Hotel and eravelng MP ENVELOPES 


detPee, 2. | 6 and § Home St., Cincinnati, O10 


508 Fine Cards in a case, with name, for 25c. ; or, 25 
for 10c. Emre PRINTING Co., Chatham, N.Y. 
































LAITING.—Ready Plaiter, with directions, by mail, 
50c. Agents wanted. Ready Plaiter Co. ,Lynn, Mass. 


_ADIES, send $1 for the “Pull Back” Skirt Ad- 
juster. “ Putt Back” Co., 849 Broadway, N. Y. 





1877 JONES 1840 


DRESS GOODS. FANCY GOODS. 


Suits, “Sacquss. Oo +: 0 MILLINERY. 
L a oO oO a 
WOOLENS. Go oO Upno.srery. 
_ a) — 
VELVETS. © O CARPETS. 
SILKS. | 3 FURS. 


J ONES - 








r Eighth Avenue 


| AND 


Eighth Avenue 








SHOES. 0 O.Blankets. 


=» O QO a= 
RIBBONS. O_ O Domestics, 
GLOVES. al Q~ FELT HATS. 

ee! oO oO ’ aia 
HOSIERY. QO AO FURNITURE. 


LACES. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


PLATED WARE 
Of the celebrated “ Derby Silver Co.,” finest stock, and 
at lowest prices ever offered in this city. 
(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


JONES. ___ 8th J Ave., corner 19th | st JON ES. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Baar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 


| 
| Haneer'’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexry, and Hanern’s 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sounsorinsens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 


or any two for $7 00: 


| payable to the order of Hanver & Brotuens is prefer- 
| able to Bauk Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. ra 
Tene ror Apverttetne ty Harper's WerKiy anp 
Hanprr’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar. —$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each ineertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


102 i) 255 sure made by Agents selling 
our Chromos, Crayons, Pic ture 
peerage ir ome Cards. 125 ‘samples, 


vert sent, ‘or 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
free. J. H. . BUFFO Ds ‘SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530, 


ANTED! SALESMEN at ~ salary of @12Ov a 
= ear to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 

PEDDLING. Hotel and acai expenses paid, 

_Address, Mostror Mayvuracturine Co., Cincinnati, Dhio. 


DNC LOSE st’mp to Dr. Dodge, McLean's BI’k,St. Louis, 
V) Mo, for Cardiac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 


$55 5 ° $77 


9 Ladies’ or or Gents’ STED, Cards, with name, 10c. spost- 
paid. J. B. HUST Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y 














A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKERY, Angusta, Maine. 














A_NEW YEAR’S CIFT 


A $5 NEW YEAR'S GIFT 


GIVEN AWAY! 


A NEW YEAR'S CIFT 


To Every Reader of This Paper! 


Consisting of the beautiful and valuable Steel Engraving, entitled 


“CHRIST z=: TEMPLE!” 


In an American edition, issued by W. W. Bostwick & Co., Publishers, 177 and 179 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O., and furnished to every 


READER OF THIS PAPER FREE. 


The retail price of the English edition of this Engraving is ${2.00 PER COPY. 


id1D S.UV3A MAN V 


It illustrates one of the most remarkable incidents in the life time of our Savior. 
The subject is taken from Luke, Second Chapter, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50th Verses, 
Its size is three feet long and two feet wide, and has over 


30 FIGURES REPRESSED. 


lt is the best Premium ever given away. 


W. Bostwick & Co. will supply 


every Reader of this paper with the valuable ey appropriate Engraving of “ Christ 


in the Temple”’ as a New Year’s Gift. 

Readers will therefore 
W. W. Bostwick & Co. 
for redemption, 
mounting the Engraving. 


Cut Out this Readers’ Certificate. It is ‘worth $5.00. 


lease cut out the following Certificate and send it to 
Publishers, 177 and 179 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
together with 25 ‘cents to pay for postage, wrapping, roller, 


and 





roller, wrapping, 


A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 





CERTIFICATE. 


On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 cents to pay for postage, 
und mounting, we will send the beautiful Engraving, 
three feet long and two feet wide, entitled 


“CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE,” 


1419 S.UVSA MAN V 


19 Ww. Voarth St., Cincinnati, 0. 








82FReaders of this paper will be allowed this New Year’s Premium Gift, and 
fall orders must be accompanied with above Certificate, which be sure to cut out 


and send with directions for mailing to 


W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
177 and (79 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, O. 





A NEW YEAR’S CIFT 
COPYRIGHT SECURED § 





~— HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. 
RK. W. Tuomrson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 





By 


II. 

LONG’S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 
Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile.) By Col. C. Cuattié Lone, of the 
Egyptian Staff. Mlastrated from Col. Long's own 
Sketches. With Map. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


III. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Wrurtam M. 
‘Taytor, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City ; Author of ** David King of Israel” 
and “ Elijah the Prophet.” 12mo,;Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Kelations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth's Surface. By Atrrep Rus- 
sec Wattace, Author of the “‘ Malay Archipelago,” 
&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $10 00, 


Ws 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mrs. Mary 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 60. 

VI. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earli- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
Worthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Wiison. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, Svo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $1450; Fall Morocco, $18 00. 


VIL. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
of Marie Antoinette, Queen of France. By Caarixs 
Duke Yonar, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and English Liter: ture in Queen's College, Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50, 

VIIl. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. 


Bovrnr. 2 


The Life 


By H. R. Fox 
vols., 8vo, Cluth, uncut edges and gilt 


tops, $5 00. 
THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuartes Carieron Corrin. Co- 


piously Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00, 


, 

COLERIDGE’'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samug. Taytor Core. 
River. Illustrated by Gustave Dort. A magnifi- 
cently illustrated and sumptuous volume, olio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 


XL 

MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTFRS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevetyay, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
& Lops, $5 00; na my $6 00; Half Calf, $9 60; Tree 
Salt, $15 00. Pr _ ar Edition, two volumes im one, 

2 mo, Cloth, $1 7 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE SUN-MAID. 


* Artiste,” “* Vic 
50 cents. 


-A Romance. By the Author of 
tor Lescar,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 


THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE. A Novel. 
By B. L. Fagseon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” 
**Golden Grain,” “ Joshua Marvel,” * Grif,” ** Shad- 
ows on the Snow,” “An Island Pearl,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. pa 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. A Novel. By Witttam 
Brack, Author of “ Madcap Violet,” &c. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. (Uniform with the recently 
published Library Edition of ‘“* Madcap Violet.”’) 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 
E. Lynn Linton, Author of * Lizzie 

’ “Sowing the Wind,” &c. 

MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By Wiintam Brack, 
Author of “* The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
“A Princess of Thule,” “A Daughter of Heth,” 
“The Monarch of Mincing Lane,” “ Kilmeny,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A Novel. By 
Lorton of Grey- 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


rigor.” 
rgy, 





JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
“A Strange World,” “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
* Fenton's Quest,” “ Birds of Prey,” “*‘ Dead Men's 
Shoes,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A Novel. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By B. L. Farsron, Author of “* Blade-o’-Grasa,” “An 
Island Pearl,” “Grif,” ‘The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents, 





AZALEA. 
50 cents. 


A Novel. By Czorm Clayton. 8vo, Paper, 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Mary 
Ceo. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 

A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Mera Onngp, 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story, 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 
lilustrations. Svo, Paper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groner Extor, 


Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 00; Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ee Harrer & Brorurers will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or Sreight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





ew Harrer’s Catatoavue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 





[Fresruary 24, 1877. 











LittLe ToMMY WILL HITCH HIS SLED BEHIND THE WAGONS, 
’ 


, a] 
FACETLE. 
Ar a recent examination for teachers’ certificates by 
a California county board, one of the exercises was, 
“ Define hyperbole, and give an example.” To which 
one of the lady applicants responded as follows: “ An 
hyperbole is an exaggeration of the truth, used to 
illustrate wit or humor. Example: The train running 
between Shingle Springs and Latrobe goes with such 
speed that the kiss left on the hand of Mr. Watkins by 
his Placerville girl was not dry before it 
was shaken by his girl at Latrobe.” 
nie) nea ak 


Best WEAPON For KILLING Time—The minute-gun, 


TENET SUSE 

This world is all a sheet of snow, 
For girls’ amusement given ; 

Sleighs ees come, as swiftly go, 
By dashing lovers driven. 


———_—~>——_—_—— 
_ Hint to Hereess Serxers.—The very best belle-metal 
is a mixture of gold and silver, but it is not always 
easy to get hold of. 


In Spite OF THE SLUSH 


Lovine Husnanp (not at all married for money—cer- 
tainly not; going away by himself for a little holiday). 
“Forget you, my dear! Forget its popsy-wopsy alto- 
gether, and never think a bit about her! Hang it all, 


no. I'll tie a knot in my handkerchief !” 
——@ 


FASHION AND TASTE. 


Different people have different opinions : 
Some like ringlets and some like chignons. 


HOoLgs 1N THE STREET. 


“So there’s another rupture of Mount Vociferous,” 
said Mrs. Partington, as she put down the paper and 
eS up her specs. “The paper tells us about the 

urning lather running down the mountain, but it 
don’t tell how it got on fire.” ‘ 


pee ro 
A mysterious stranger, who had made a mistake as 
to the quantity of wine that was necessary for him the 
other day, made his way into the dining-room of an 
up-town club, and ordered a dozen of oysters, a steak, 

and a bottle of Sauterne. The waiter, not 





All men are not homeless, but some 

men are home less than others. y 
itll ctaicons 

Some enterprising church committees » 
are packing away great avalanches of “— 
snow in its nataral state. The idea is 
to preserve it, and — sugar on it 
next summer, and sell it for ice-cream at 
twenty-five cents a dish. 

a 
A PAT ANSWER. 


Farmer. “Shure now, Mary, it’s hin- 
derin’ Pat ye are, talkin’ to him that 
way.” 

Mary. “ Arrah, thin, it’s meself that ‘ll 
not talk to him any more; shure I'll 
shpake in a whisper intirely.” 

—--~——_——_ 
RUSTIC INNOCENCE, 

Op Countryman (to artist, who wants 
him to sit), “Is it very hard work, mas- 
ter ?” 

Artist. “ Hard work! I should think 
not. Besides, I'll give you ten cents an 
hour.” 

O.pv Countryman. “I'd rayther not 
have the money, master, ‘cos my old 
woman puts it in the bank ; but I'll take 
it out in beer, if you don’t mind.” 






a 
When a Quaker sends a challenge to 
fight a duel he says, “If thou wilt eat 
twelve unripe apples before breakfast, I 
will do the same, and we shall see who 
survives.” ; 
MAMMA’S PARIS HAT. 


“Oh, mamma, see! the baby’s 
Dot pretty flowers for 00 ; 
He didn’t det ‘em in the fields, 

Nor in the garden too. 

“ An’ he dot ‘ittle deaded bird ; 
He can’t fy wif his wings; 
Hasn't dot any nest nor eggs; 
And can’t sing any sings.” 
“Oh, what has mamma’s baby done? 

What has that child been at ? 
My bonnet that was never on! 
y lovely Paris hat!” 
———_—_—_—— 





A Broroeroat Fact.—Man is the only 
animal that blows his nose. The alli- 
gator has a nose nearly two feet long, 
and he never blows it. The elephant 
can reach over his nose and tickle his 
hind-legs, and he often does, but he never wipes it. 
The blue-nosed baboon has a cerulean proboscis, of 
which the noblest animal might be proud, but it goes 
unblown. The double-nosed pointer has immense ca- 
pacity for blowing, but he never will ; and the oyster, 
whose nose reaches clear round to his back, refrains 
from exercising it. Man alone has reached the height 
of a pocket-handkerchief, and he proudly waves his 
bandana as a sufficient evidence of his superiority. 
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, knowing the intruder, was about to ex- 
ig ecute the order, when two or three mem- 
/ bers of the club compafed notes, and, as 
nobody knew him, came to the conclu- 
sion that he was not a member. There- 
upon the waiter was sent to demand 
whether he was one. 

“T don’t know about any club,” re- 
sponded the mysterious stranger. ‘I’ve 
ordered a steak and some oysters and a 
bottle of Sauterne, and I mean to have 
them.” 

“Beg your pardon,” deferentially re- 
plied the waiter, “ but this is a club, and 
you have no right of entrance till you 
are elected.” 

“Well, then,” roared the intruder, 
“elect me!” 

The members laughed at this good 
joke, and the waiter looked uncomfort- 
able, but he thereupon urged, ‘* Beg par- 
don, Sir; you must become a member 
in the ord nary way before I can serve 
you, as you have not been introduced ; 
you must be proposed and balloted for.” 

“Well, then,” shouted the invader, 
“ballot for me !” 

The end of the controversy was that 
the too daring intruder had to be ex- 
pelled by force, declaring, as he was hus- 
tled ont, that it was very hard. 





—_——_>_— 
Boox-Krerers—Book borrowers. 


Ppa ten hi 

Bring me turtle here in bowls; 

Bring me turbot, bring me soles; 

Turkey, too, and dainty chine; 

Balls of sausage meat combine ; 

Tipsy cake and Roman punch ; 

Of plum-pudding a gc hunch, 

With mince pies, both brandy sauced, 

Bring—the list I can’t exhaust. 

Bring them all—and, when you do, 

Bring the nearest doctor too. 
—_—@————— 





Lerrinc Weir. atone.—‘ Oh, Mary, 
the well’s got broke, and we can’t get no 
water ; and oh, bain’t it prime ! feyther 
— as edgy we sha’n't ‘ave to wash for 
a fortnight 








The question is asked why newspapers 
will persist in abbreviating a Son of 
Temperance into “8, O. T.” 





A boy, as he turned to his uncle, and pointed to a 
picture, said, “‘ Uncle Ned, what is that?” On being 
told it was a whale, he looked at it again, and said, 
** Doesn't he sneeze an awful long way !” 


cantwndpnalibisthpenntn 

A Western clergyman’s wife received thirty-six sugar 
spoons from different persons as Christmas presents. 
They hadn't a pound of sugar in the house as she count- 
ed up the spoons. 
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Srovt Party (to Ais wife). “Come along, Amelia ; 


don’t be afraid: where I go, you can go.” 


AMELIA (feather-weight). “I should ghink so. There will be plenty of room for me if you break a hole 


in the ice.’ 


Tuts PicruRE IS INTENDED TO SHOW THE STRAIT OUR LITTLE FRIEND ABBEY WAS IN ONE BITTER COLD MORNING, WHEN HE DISCOV~- 
ERED, AT THE FERRY GATE, THAT HIS SOLITARY PIECE OF SMALL ‘CHANGE HAD SLIPPED DOWN IN THE LINING OF HIS ULSTER. 
THE CHEERFUL REMARKS OF THE WAITING CROWD TENDED TO RENDER HIS POSITION VERY COMFORTABLE. 


An old lady, reading about ‘More Arms for Tur- 
key,” remarked that she thought it would be better to 
give them more legs, for if there were a dozen children 
at a dinner table where there was a roast turkey, each 
one was sure to ask for a leg. . 
>_> 

Liserat Party (who wouldn’t go to the Musewm of 
Art because he understood there was a‘ collection” there). 
“Ugh! It’s precious little they'll collect from me.” 





oe 
A Crrourt Covrt—The longest way 
home from singing-school. 


gemmateneelipicitimganee 
A Detroit widow owns and occupies a 
cottage under the shadow of a church 
steeple which is supposed to be in danger of falling 
when a high wind blows. At midnight, a few nights 
ago, when the wind blew fiercely, she got up her family 
and dressed them, and then folded her arms, with the 
remark, ‘* Now, then, if that steeple falls and kills us, 
people wifl know that we were a respectable family, 
anyhow. George, you brush up your hair a little 
more, and, Sarah, you take your feet off the stove 
hearth, and pin your collar more to the left.” 





‘THE SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED MANNER IN WHICH OUR STOUT FRIEND BROWN COMPLIED WITH THE CITY 
ORDINANCE REQUIRING THE SNow TO BE REMOVED FROM BEFORE THE PREMISES. 











